






Introduction. 


The present narrative of the progress of education in India in 1914-16 
is made along the lines which \^ere footed last year. A slight complica¬ 
tion has been caused in the figures by the decision to exclude all Native States. 
Comparison with last year is hence rendered difficult. This point is noted in 
appropriate passage of the narrative and rough estimates of the excluded 
figures have oeen given. 

It is perhaps necessary to warn the public that this annual volume is 
merely a narrative of the main lines of Mucational progress. It is in no 
sense a full report and the exigencies of brevity demand the exclusion of some 
matters which are not without interest. Similarly, as was explained last 
year, the illustrations of new buildings completed during the twelve months 
under review are by no means exhaustive. They are merely a selection from 
the many photographs which have been kindly supplied by the Directors of 
Public Instruction. 
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INDIAN EDUCATION 


IN 

1914 - 15 . 


/.—Main features of the year. 

This section deals with matters of general interest—the effect of the 
war, the .expenditure of Imperial grants, statistical progress, development 
along tlie main lines laid down in the resolution on Indian educational policy, 
etc. 

The war has not been without its effects on education in India. First, The mr. 
financial stringency has led to the placing of an embargo upon the imperial 
grants which are held in provincial balances and to a general policy of economy. 

Second, it was found necessary to take measures regarding German and 
Austrian agencies engaged in educational work. These are numerous. They 
■' had been allowed a free hand and enjoyed grants from Government aggregat¬ 
ing a considerable sum. Though it was known that Germany has long main¬ 
tained a regular organisation of propagandist schools throughout the world, 
every consigeration was shown to the enemy missions and ftjachers at the 
beginning of the war. It was not till July 1915 that it was found necessary 
to intern or repatriate the enemy aliens engaged on this vjprk. Every endea¬ 
vour is being made to continue their work through other agencies. Third, 
great difficulty has naturally arisen in recruiting pro%s.sor8 and inspectors, 
from England. Finally, the ranks of those engaged in educational work in 
India have to some extent been depleted. From the United Provinces alone 
no less than_ thirty-one, including ten Government servants, Ijave been trans¬ 
ferred to military service of various kinds; two have already fesn killed at 
the front and a third is missing. Bombay has sent nineteen, Bengal fourteen, 
the Punjab thirty, Burma fifteen, Bihar and Orissa four, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces five and the North-West Frontier Province ten. These figures include 
both Europeans and Indians. The Indian Educational Service alone appears 
to have provided twenty-four officers for military service, while the applica¬ 
tions of others have been refused owing to the exigencies/)! educatiomj^l^k. 

It is satisfactory to find that, notwithstanding* the§e adverse circumy 
stances, general progress has not been impeded. Some now schemes have 
had to be postponed for financial reasons; but on the ^hole provinces con¬ 
tinue quietly to work out their progranftnes. The figures of incteaso which • 
will {presently be given, though not so large as in some,recent years, are noP 
unsatisfactorv. The dnly direct effect u[y)if numbers js reportcd'ftom Burma, 
wheijp wild rtamours and the Emden scare^a^ said ’(thopgh with doubtful 
certainty) to Imve affgeted attendance. | 
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X The subject of the war has received attention. The Maharpi of Bhav- 
nagar issued summaries in Gujerati; copies of these were distributed to 
■ schools in Bombay; the pamphlet “ Why Britain is at war ” was translated 
into five vernaculars; lectures .were also delivered. Books on the war were 
provided in the United Provinces, and lectures and lessons upon it ate given 
in all educational institutions where the students are of an age to appreciate 
them. Literature^ooyfte subject was also distributed in Burma and notes 
for lectures were issuelHo schools. Much the same action has been taken in 
the Central Provinces, offioial summaries of the war news are supplied to the 
more important schools and an illustrated children’s history of the war has 
been ordered. 

• Specially to be iuentioned is the help voluntarily afforded by schools. 
The Bombay report gives particulars of subscriptions raised. Thus, the 
Karachi high school has realised about R70 a month; offices and institutions 
in the northern division have contributed up to date R6,741, Sind-Sll,306; 
“ but the most noteworthy feature (says the Director) has b«n the response 
made by local board schools, as much as B135 having been received from one.” 
Contributions to war relief funds and ambulance associations were made in 
the United Provinces. Subscriptions were also made in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, but were permitted only when pupils specially asked for subscription 
lists to be opened. The resolution from the Punjab narrates that the Lieut¬ 
enant-Governor, when recently visiting a vernacular school, found that several 
of its old piujibs were in the army and that the headmaster had two sons at 
the front. The European schools of the Punjab are well represented in the 
army and not a few ex-pupils have already fallen. The Lawrence Military 
Asylum at Sanawar has sent a complete signalling unit composed of masters 
and l)oys direct to the front. Two schools in the Central Provinces have sent 
pupils to the front on ambulance work. Students of two colleges in the 
United Provinces, who belong to the St. John Ambulance Association, have 
rendc'red help to wounded .soldiers on their arrival. 

Imperial The statistics of expenditure given in the following paragraphs and 

grants.' in the appendices thereto are not comparable with those given in the Finan¬ 
cial Statements of the Government of India and of Provincial Governments 
and in the jpuWished accounts and estimates of Government, as they have 
been compiled on different lines. For instance, the latter documents deal 
with Government expenditure only, while the figures included in the report 
deal with the expenditure of Government as well as of local boards and muni¬ 
cipalities and have been compiled from the educational reports of the several 
Directors of Public Instruction. 

u- Lisst year it w^s shown that the grants allotted to Local Governments 
might have permittm sn expenditure from public funds (as apart from fees, 
^endowments, etc.) ‘of 850^ lakhs, but that, since not all the grants allotted 
had been mude available in that year, the actual expenditure could not have 
^ exceeded 660 lakhs hnd that*the amount spent had totalled 550 l^s, or 100 
‘ Jakhs below ^hat might have been spent. A similar table which is appended 
to the presort narrafive shows that the grants allotted'might have permitted 
an expenditure of nearly 792|>lakhs.‘ As a matter of fact, the ^’ants actually 
at disposal renclered possible‘ah expenditure of something less than this, 



since the final instalment o£ the non-recurring allotment of 319 laklis iua>«ie 
in 1913-14 would normally have fallen due only in 1915-19. Last year it 
was observed that the precise amount out of this grant made available in 

1913- 14 could not be ascertained, but might be put roughly at lUU lakbs. lu 

1914- ld, the amount made available from the various nonrecurring grauts 
under Uie head Education and under other heads (m^inty Civil Works) was 
Kl,65,95,000. Assuming that the whole of this relat^ t 9 the grant of 319 
lakhs made in 1913-14, apparently about R2,65,65,00i) have been made avail¬ 
able, about 863,35,000 remain, and an expenditure was possible in 1914-15 
of about 731 lakhs. In reality the amount made available from the grant 
of 319 lakhs is smaller than 824 crores, since the portion of the capital grant 
made available in the year under reyiew must have included some amounts 
(which cannot be ascertained) made available in 1913-14 but not actually 
utilised. The actual expenditure from public funds was 633 lakhs, lienee 
nearly 100 lakhs again apparently remain unspent in provincial balances. 
But a sum greater than half this apparent balance was earmarked for 
schemes which have not yet been sanctioned, and the outstanding balance of 
Imperial grants is thus probably less than 50 lakhs. Bengal indeed still 
shows an unspent balance of 87^ lakhs; but this, for the reasons explained 
above, should be largely written down. Tor similar reasons, the comparatively 
small balances shown in the cases of the United Provinces, Burma, Bihar 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam and Delhi, wholly, or almost wholly, 
disappear. Madras and Bombay show, even in the table, an almost equalised 
balance sheet and hence must have expended sums in addition to the total 
grants they have received or were to receive. The Punjab, the North West 
Frontier Province and Coorg have overspent according to the table, which, 
for the same reasons, understates that over-expenditure. • 

This, however, is not a correct description of the position. In several 
cases where the grants allotted would appear to have been/ully expended this 
is not really the case. In Bombay, a balance of 840,7^,542 is reported lo lie 
still available; a set of tables appended to the Central I’rovinces report also 
shows substantial balances; elsewhere there are indications of nnder-expen- 
diture. (In some cases fuller information would be welcome.) 

The reason for this apparent inconsistency is that LocJll "Governments, 
in addition to spending large portions of the imperial grants, most of which 
were allotted for special purposes, have increased their provincial expendi¬ 
ture on education generally; and presumably the same is the case with many 
local bodies. This is clearly shown in the Punjab report, where it is stated 
that, while expenditure from public funds increased during the year by 
811,16,249, only 84,59,115 of this increase is chargeable to imperial 
It is also shown in several of the reports that the I^cal Governmenftf hive 
allotted the whole or the major portjpji of the imperial grants to the carrying 
through of specific reforms under the heads indicated'by th^ •Government 
of India. These reforms have not yet^absorbad the full expenditure even¬ 
tually anticipated. Meantime, provincial and other funds hav# been made* 
available for other objects. 

‘ dience tne appendix must be read •with .^ution! On the one hand, it 
shows as immediate^ available grants tfhioh were to bo enread over a ipcces- 
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MOn of years and balances which, owing to financial stringency, Local Govern- 
ments are forbidden to utilise. On the other hand, if shows enhanced ezpen- 
• diture not merely from the imperial grants but also from other sources of 
revenue. 


Distribution 
, Jnvpmd 
grants. 


of It is also iinpprtant to consider the expenditure which has been in¬ 
curred in recent ^eajss on different kinds of education. Any calculation 
made with this obje(3l^ view is necessarily rough and subject to correction, 
i'or the imperial grant of 1914-15 was not earmarked for any special 
kind of education; and other grants have been given out for groups, such 
as colleges and training institutions or technical and special education. 
The figures of these grants must be proportionately adjusted. Second as 
shown above, it is not possible in the case of all provinces to say what 
expenditure has been made from imperial and what from provincial 
funds. Third, there are no data to show what portion of the imperial grants 
has hitherto been made available for different objects; all that we can do is to 
take the figures as though all grants had been made available and to remember 
this point in drawing conclusions. The only plan therefore is to take the 
expenditure for 1910-11, add to it the grants allotted in subsequent years, 
and show what expenditure has been incurred, just as is done in the appendix, 
but with this difference that the figures are shown, not for education as a 
whole but for different kinds of education. Such a calculation (subject al¬ 
ways to correction in the light of more detailed information) appears to yield 
the following results. Public expenditure on universities has naturally been 
in defect in those places where schemes have not materialised; elsewhere it 
has been in excess. The result for all India is a defect of 15^ lakhs. Addi¬ 
tional expenditure on collegiate education has exceeded the amounts given 
fis imperial giSinta by 18| lakhs, all provinces save the Punjab contributing 
to this result. It is remarkable to find that, under secondary education, ex¬ 
penditure has beei> in apparent defect by 23 lakhs, having slightly exceeded 
what would have been^possible, if only the imperial grants had been available, 
in Burma, Coorg and Delhi, but having fallen short elsewhere, especially in 
Bengal, where it might apparently have bqen 8| lakhs larger than it was. 
Expenditure on primary education has been on the whole normal, with a slight 
defect of 9J lal^hs in a possible expenditure of 189^ lakhs; M.adras and Bom¬ 
bay have overspent by 10 and 9 lakhs respectively; Bengal, the United Pro¬ 
vinces and Bihar and Orissa have underspent by 16, 7;| and 4| lakhs respect¬ 
ively. Expenditure on the education of girls has been in slight excess, that 
on European schools and on technical eciucation in defect to the extent of 


4 and 2f lakhs respectively. The most significant feature has been a consi¬ 
derable over-expenditure on training. This amounts to 22 lakhs. All pro- 
Assam contribute to this result; the over-expenditure in Madras 
alone amounts to 11 j kkhs. This appears to show that Local Governments 
'are taking energetfe.steps to combat the difficulty of bringing about any large 
expansion o\ elementary education without the necessary teachers to conduct 
. it. (It mugt,again he emphasised that these figures are very rough and open 
to correction. The expressions “ over-expenditure,” ‘‘^ normal expenditure ” 
and “ under'oxpenditurq ” are used Uiroughout in a strictly limited sense, and 
the figures shovn canhot, wl^hputc closer examination, fori^ a basis for 
criticism.) 
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The total expenditure for 1914-15 amounted to RIO,91,70,492 ExikndUure 
(^7,278,033), an increase of nearly 90 lakhs (£600,000) on that of tlie previ¬ 
ous year. Of this increase roughly 65 per cent, is attributed to Provincial, ‘ 

21 per cent, to Local and 6| per cent, to Municipal funds. The expenditure 
from public funds increaisw by R82,91,302, and of this increase approxi¬ 
mately 35 per cent, went to aided institutions. It shouffl be added that, for 
reasons presently to be explained, the expenditure figi^s*for 1914-15 should 
for purposes of comparison be increased by 30 lakhsnhat is to say, to about 
120 lakhs or £800,000. 

Last year some complaints were recorded about insiiflicient expenditure 
by local bodies. The Director in the Punjab again complains—especially 
as regards municipal committees, on,whose part he find^ little or no cfl'or^ to 
extend elementary education in the areas under their control. The Lieuten¬ 
ant Governor, in his resolution, remarks that the report shows that both 
district boards and municipalities in many cases failed to utilise fully their 
budget provision for education. He asks for further information in the 
future regarding the ultimate sources of public expenditure by tJiesc bodies. 

The Director in Assam is unable to assure himself that local lioards have 
attached the educational grants completely to educational expenditure. 'The 
Bihar and Orissa report, on the other hand, says that whatever may have 
been the case during the preceding years there was no delay in expenditure 
during 1914-16. 

'Two points are sharply brought out by the figures of expenditure. One 
is the apparently top heavy character of the educational system. Oollegiatc 
and university education co.sts 91 lakhs, secondary education costs 278 lakhs, 
primary education costs 266i lakhs. But there arc several fat ts which must 
t)e remembered in extenuation of this apparent anomaly, h'eesi subscrijitions, 
endowments, etc., meet 49 per cent, of the expenditure on collegiate and 
university education, 68^ per cent, of that on secondary education, and 29 
per cent, of that on primary education; and secondary scliVds include a large 
number of primary pupils. The second point is thflt the cxpetiditurc on 
public secondary and primary schools for the education of girls amounts to 
70| lakhs, while that on the sam6 institutions for boys amounts to 473J lakhs 
Here again it is to be remembered that a fair number of girls read in primary 
schools for boys. But these figures take no account of the h^a\^ expenditure 
on colleges and universities, or on professional, technical and other special 
institutions, which cater mainly for male students. So the lx)ys have much 
the best of it. 

The five years from 1909 to 1914 had shown an encouraging increase 
of nearly one and a third million pupils. The increase in the year 1913-14 
alone was 357,203. At first sight, then, it is disappoint\pg to find a ialhfroro 
7,518,147 pupils recorded in that year to 7,448,419 on the Slst MarmT 1915. 

But the decline is only apparent. During the present y^ar the anomaly wa^ 
abolished whereby the returns from some Native States are included in the 
figures for British India and those from»others are not. *The tables appended^ 
to this narrative give the figures for British provinces only.* ^This means* 
that 108,287 square •miles and 12,164.874 of populafjon, included in last 
yeai;’s tables^re excluded this year. Tpe praise nilmber of pupils similarly 
excluded in tlie case.of Bombay, the Hjnted Provinces and fiihar and j2)ri8sa 
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ia^0l4d4. Precise %iires are not attainable for the other provinces alieoted 
by the change -Madras, the Central Provinces and Assam. But it is safe to 
put the number of excluded pupils at a third of a million, and, for purp<^ 
of comparison to add it on to this year’s and future figiures—a plan which 
offers a rough rectification, but does not allow for the growth of education in 
Native States. Hetfce the drop to 7,448,419 pupils fecomes an increase to 
nearly 7,780,000, oi»l^/some 260,000 over last year. Likewise the eMendi- 
ture incurred in tliose^ative States is excluded. In Bombay, the United 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa it amounts to R24,27,735.* It is probably 
safe to say that, for purposes of comparison, we should increase this year’s 
reported expenditure by over 30 lakhs. It is necessary to make a similar 
rough rectification in all comparisons drawn throughout this volume. Por, 
thc/Ugh precise comparative figures hai% in most cases been worked out, it 
seems better (save when otherwise stated) not to confuse the record by allu¬ 
sions to figures for the preceding year which would appear inconsistent with 
those previously shown in the tables. The number oi institutions is 186,066 
against 185.333 last year. (For purposes of comparison, 4,000 institutions 
in Native States may be added to this year’s figures.) 

Reports of the proceedings of the committees called in provinces to 
consider moral and religious instruction have reached the Government of 
India. But no general orders have been issued, and it seems doubtful 
whether, as regards religious instruction, the schemes which have been pro¬ 
posed would warrant any departure from accepted policy. Such instruction 
IS permitted in Government schools in Burma. “ Religious instruction ” 
writes the Director, “ is now afforded in almost all Government schools. * 
# * * jjjg lessons on Buddhism are very simple in character and comprise 
selections fronvthe Mingalasutta and other standard Buddhist works dealing 
with morals and rules of conduct. Opportunities are taken therein to in¬ 
culcate ideas of respect for parents, teachers, elders and responsible author¬ 
ities. Muhammadan pupils read the Koran and commit to memory passages 
embodying the cardinal principles of their faith. Discussions on doctrinal 
points are avoided. The teachers are mainly members of the school staff.” 
In Bombay moral instruction is continued oil Mr. Gould’s system and a book 
of extracts has been produced. Similar instruction has been introduced at 
certain schook ift Bihar and Orissa. 

The number of hostels rose by 241 and that of their inmates by 4,792. 
There are now 3,620 hostels with 134,399 boarders. The reports contain 
notices of many new hostels built. An enquiry in Bombay as to why more 
use is not made of hostels elicited various explanations, some declaring that 
it is expensive to live in them. On the other hand it is urged that the cost 
of li^jjae in a hostel does not greatly exceed that of living in the town and is 
sometHfiS less, that “it is the boy himself and not his parent who decides 
where he should liite, and that life in the bazaar permits of grater liberty. 
The Director suggests that charges should be kept down to a minimum, and 
that all boys ivithout proper Jiouses ^n the town should be compelled to live 
in the hostels* to the limit of accommodation. Generally speaking however 
Hostels appear to be popular and* to be increasing im popularity. At the 
Convocation ^ the Dni,versity,of Calcutta in March 1918, Excellyoy 

* The Bombay figorea are for 1914-16,* (^ose tjr the two other proyiiu^ are fo^ 1918-14. 



Xord Hardinge, as Chancellor, announced an Imperial grant of 10 lakhs to 
be used by Uie University in the erection of hostels for undergraduates *in 
affiliated colleges in Calcutta. 

Last year it was mentioned that a scheme of medical inspection had'ScAooi Aygitene. 
been sanctioned for Bombav. The systematic recording of weights, measure¬ 
ments and eyesight and the introduction of a system df physical drill are 
recorded among the events of the year in secondary* Khwls. First aid is 
taught in these schools in consultation with the St.* John’Ambulance Asso¬ 
ciation, and the subject is compulsory in the secondary training college. 

(Quinine was administered in most of the Sind districts ana interesting statis¬ 
tics collected in one of them. A scheme on a large scale for giving quinine 
in all malarious regions had to be postponed. In Burma schools and pupils 
are now inspected by officers of the mhdical or sanitary department, who have 
cheerfully undertaken these new duties. Medical and sanitary inspection 
of anglo-vernacular schools was carried out in two districts or the North- 
West Frontier Province; nearly 2,000 cases of eye disease and some 700 other 
cases were recommended for treatment. A short course of instruction was 
given in hygiene for teachers. 

A good deal is being done for the encouragement of games, and consider¬ 
able sums have been spent in acquiring play-grounds. 

The question of suitable buildings is very relevant to that of school 
hygiene. Something will be said below regarding the difficulty of obtaining 
a good type of open building for primary schools. In buildings of a more 
el^rate type, light and fresh air are matters of prime importance; the 
arrangement of doors, windows and ventilators has no small enect upon the 
comfort, attention and nervous condition of pupils. It is now generally 
recognised in India that, so far as the general configuration, of a building 
permits, the southern side should be protected by verandahs and used for 
purposes of ingress and egress, the northern side should be free from 
verandahs and used for purposes of lighting, and thorougfl ventilation should 
be established. If the lighting is to be thoroughly satisfactory, the northern 
windows reauire special treatment. Doors admit direct light into the pupils’ 
eyes. Windows, commencing a‘reasonable height above the floor level and 
carried almost to the ceiling, afford wholesome and diffused light. In France 
it is the rule that the window sill be some four feet from tllo ^or and that 
a space of only eiglit inches should intervene’between the top of the window 
and the ceiling. The Board of Education gives four feet from the floor as 
a convenient height. Similar rules exist in other countries, and some author¬ 
ities give five feet as the proper height. In India, owing to the intensity of 
the light, a greater height than in Europe would seem to be indicated. The 
illustration of the practising school at Patna, which figures at the end of this 
volume, is worthy of attention. The windows take qp'most of the"librthern 
wall and commence some five feet from the floor. Commenting on this build, 
ing, the Director remarks that lower pitched windows ap'bear to give a super¬ 
abundance of light, that the bottom, of J;he window should be well above the 
ey^ of the pupils, and that, though raised windows may impede*ventilation,* 
this is remedied if there are two doors in the opposite wall. He considers 
four and a ^If feet a reasonable heigBt for .the silk ‘Some interesting re¬ 
marks on the»ubject by Mr. Fraser arc Reproduced in the Bdmbay report. 
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• The manual training instructors appointed in Madras were attached 
ftr the Teachers’ College where a two years’ course for training instructors 
has' been opened, and to the inspector of European and training schools. 
Action was also taken as regards training in Bombay. The services of Mr. 
Srinivasa Rao were borrowed from Mysore, equipment was obtained and a 
class was opened in connection with the Dharwar high school. Of the 20 
teachers who form^jp the class all save three were “ graduates innocent of any 
work of this nature. VJ 'he class seems to have been highly successful. But 
the Director complains that, when the teachers are ready, the sloyd rooms 
(save at Dharwar) will not be ready and that the expense of them is going 
to prove so high that it is unlikely the experiment can be carried so & as 
was originally intended. ,4 scheme was formulated for the introduction of 
mi^nual training in 2^ high schools of Ikngal. Considerable success has been 
obtained in the United Provinces, where manual instruction has established 
itself as an integral part of the work of the Training College, Allahabad, and 
is reported to he in full swing in the Lucknow Training College also. The 
instruct.or in drawing and manual training in the Punjab has opened a centre 
at Lahore, whither classes from local .schools come for practical lessons in 
woodwork, etc. In Burma, 24 classes for manual training are now attached 
to anglo-vernaeular .schools. Four experimental classes have been sanctioned 
in Bihar and Orissa and masters have been trained for them at Allahabad. 
It is hoped to open them shortly at an annual cost of about R4,000. Two 
manual instructors were appointed in Assam. These also were sent to Allaha¬ 
bad and workshops constructed at the schools where they will be posted on 
their return. 

An interesting account is given in the Bombay report of the impressions 
made iifion the newly appointed inspector of drawing and handicraft by his 
visits to a nunfber of schools. He found work handicapped by lack of neces¬ 
sary equipment and bad lighting and overcrowding in ordinary classrooms. 
It showed to advantage wlien it could be done by mechanical means or set 
rules, but failed when individual thought and judgment were required. 
The conduct of the examinations left much to be desired. There is a wide¬ 
spread system of instruction in drawing throughout Burma. Over a thousand 
schools teach the subject and nearly 30,000 passed the tests. 


The nuniJ^eF of those who took this examination was 9,786 against 8,961 
last year. The University of Mvdras have found it necessary to issue certain 
rules and directions regulating the admission to affiliated colleges of holders 
f>f school leaving certificates. These rules will come into full force only after 
191.'j-16. In Bombay 1,548 candidates presented themselves. It is reported 
from the United Provinces that the school leaving certificate is rapidly over¬ 
taking the matriculation in popularity and affords better results. “ It is 
gratiCykig to find 4hat headmasters are co-operating loyally with the 
examiners in apprajsinjf the work of candidates, for, generally speaking, their 
estimates of fhe profftiency attained by in'Sividual scholars coincide with those 
of outside extiminens.” A proposal^ foi; the introduction of a school final 
aixaminatioR) js before the Punjab University. The Director in Burma 
regrets that many schools still pertpit or even encourage pupils to appear for 
both the matriculation ?}Rd the^high school final. A school fmaUbxamin^tion 
system, largely depending on careful Inspection, was worked outnn the North- 



Frontier Province and came into effect at the close ot the year. A' yfo- 
posal haa been made to the Punjab University to accept it as a test fur admis¬ 
sion. It is stated by the Chief Commissioner that it has already elTected- 
improyffluent in the work of schools. 

Candidates and passes at the matriculation numbered*25,532 and 12,811 
respectively, against 22,984 and 12,878 last year. The percentage of success 
thus fell from 66 to. 50-2 per cent. The resolution* on*the Bombay report 
speaks of the pronounced reaction aj^ainst the lowering of \he standard which 
was so unsatisfactory a feature of the examination of the previous year. 

“ The result was a drop from 58 to 30 in the percentage of successful candi - 
dates and a marked departure from the conditions which had recently caused 
the colleges to be congested by an unprecedented influx of largely immature 
and unfit students.” In Bengal the percentage of success was over 81 per dent. 

While on the subject of examinations, it is interesting to find that the in¬ 
spector of European schools in the Punjab utters (with reference to the forma¬ 
tion of a new examining centre) a warning against the general adoption of 
the Cambridge Local examinations. “ It is very doubtful indeed (ne says) 
whether the Cambridge Local examinations are in any degree ideal examina¬ 
tions for secondary schools, and especially for schools in India, and the Preli¬ 
minary and Junior examinations are in some ways actively prejudicial to real 
education.” 

The reform observed last year in respect of the important matter of Salaries oj 
teachers’ salaries has been continued. Among secondary schools, a revision 
of the pay of assistants, costing over S26,000, was sanctioned in Bombay; 
a provisional scheme of allowances (pending one of general improvement) was- 
sanctioned by the Government of Bengal; an allotment of special grants to 
aided schools in the United Provinces had already been made and a scheme 
(which will ultimately involve additional yearly expenditure of Rl,73,000) 
for revising the staff of Government high and normal schools received the 
sanction of the Secretary of State; in Bihar and Orissa a far-reaching scheme 
has bemi worked out under which headmasters of Government high schools 
and deputy inspectors in charge of districts will be promoted to the Provin 
cial Educational Service, all English teachers, head fandits and head maulvis 
will be included in the Subordinate Service, and teachers of vernacular in a 
Vernacular Teachers’ Service, the unsatisfactoiy Lower Subordinate Service 
being abolished ; a scheme of select and lower divisions in the grades of Gov¬ 
ernment secondary teachers came into force in the Central Provinces, and 
gave substantial promotion. Among ■primary schools, full grade pay was 
granted in Bombay and R88,932 allotted for the purpose, the full amount 
given for this purpose being now S7,22,622 as well as B15,880 for school 
mistresses, and the p^ of trained headmasters in board primary schools 
averaged B26-7-5; in Bengal the pay of trained teachers (already "'ijsed by 
B3) was further raised by Re. 1; the policy was continued in the Central 
Provinces of allowing only posts of B12 and upwar^, with a reasonable 
proportion'of higher posts, to be created by local bodies from the Imperial 
grants. * ■* ’ 

Last year it was pointed out that the chief defect in education in Qualtfications 
India was ^e slender qualifications of the teacher, '’^ome slight improve- of teachers. 
ment is visiMe; this year there are 73,868 trained tdachers,out of a total of 
262,8(14 as a|!;ain8t.j37,494 and 242,644 last year; the percentage those 
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having thus risen from 28 to 28'08. The proportion 
amb^g elementary and secondary teachers is as foDows:— 


Elementary teachers 
Secondary teachers 
Teachers in ^^uropean schools 


of those trained 


26-4 

320 

62-6 


Of the secondarjVte^ichers in schools for Indians only 7,649 possess de¬ 
grees out of a total of 106^217. 

The use of lanterns, as a means of general instruction, is now fairly 
common throughout India. In Bombay, schools are supplied with stereo¬ 
scopes. A feature of the work in this Presidency is the use made of excur¬ 
sions. We hear of college excursions te the chemical works at Baroda and 
to study the flora of Mount Abu; engineering tours to bridges, canals and 
the Tata hydro-electric power works; training college excursions to places 
of historical and archeological interest, including Agra, JXtehpur Sikri 
and Delhi. 


The Secretary of State sanctioned certain proposals of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for increasing the rate of some of the scholarships tenable 
abroad. Some of the scholars will now, if they reside at a college for men 
at' Oxford or Cambridge, draw £250 a year instead of £200 as previously. 
This is intended to meet the additional expenditure involved in residence at 
such a college. Similarly, the scholarships awarded for the study of oriental 
languages are now raised from £150 to £200 a year, and to £250 if the scholars 
go to colleges at Oxford or Cambridge. The Government of India also pro¬ 
posed the creation of an annual state scholarship of £200 a year tenable in 
England by Indian women for training in education or medicine. ^Sanction 
to this scheme was received after the close of the year under review and 
arrangements are being made for the award of the scholarship next year. 
A special scholarslitp was awarded for the scientific study of Pali in Europe. 


Baluchistan, whece educational matters were previously under the 
general supervision of the Director in the North-West Frontier Province, 
was made into a separate charge under a Superintendent of Education who 
is also headmaster of the Sandeman High School at Quetta. Posts of Assist¬ 
ant Directors^w6re sanctioned in the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa. Five spe¬ 
cial assistant inspectors were appointed for the improvement of Muhammadan 
education in Bengal. Certain measures of devolution were undertaken in 
Madras. The reorganisation of the superior service had long been under 
contemplation. The creation of the Royal Commission on the Public Services 
in India interrupted the schemes. As a temporary measure, allowances were 
granted to certain members of the Provincial and, more recently, of the Indian 
Educational Services! whose prospects appeared to be prejudiced by this post¬ 
ponement. The activities of the various denominational agencies in the 
Punjab continue unabated—Christian missions, the Arya SamaC the Mussal- 
man commiiriity, the Khalsq. education; committee and the Chief Khalsa 
•Diwan. The usual conflicting accounts are heard of the work of committees. 
In the Allahabad district they ate reported to have done useful work. In 
another district of Mie, Unitei? Provinces, we hear that they urdinarily do 
little or nothing: “ but tend to swamp, or at least handicap, th§ efforts o? the 
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individual enthusiast.” Secondary school committees in the same province 
come in for unfavourable criticism. The Director in Bombay reports that at 
Aiunedabad “ the members of the municipal schools conunittee could not find 
time to visit any of their schools or even be present at the annual inspection.” 
It appears that, of 41 schools in that city, 36 (including gne'school established 
88 years ago) have no buildings of their own. • , 

The Advisory Committee for Indian Students, irf England, which was 
reorganised last year, continued its work. An uno^cial hospitality committee 
was formed; its membership includes many illustrious names. Of the pro¬ 
vincial advisory committees in India, that of Bombay appears to have been 
particularly active. 


II.—Universities and Colleges. 

Progress was made along the lines of the policy sketched in the lastAew 
report. The new universities, concentrated or territorial, which are in con- universities. 
templation, have not vet come into being. The preliminaries are nece.ssarily 
lengthy and slow. Plans and estimates must be prepared, legisktion under¬ 
taken, staff considered and collected and funds provided. The time is in¬ 
opportune for the recruitment of professors or the provision of money. If 
however these institutions make a modest commencement and expand gra¬ 
dually in the light of gathered experience, no harm will be done, indeed the 
advantages of cautious growth will be reaped. Meantime much spade work 
has been done on the Dacca and Patna schemes. The Benares Hindu Uni¬ 
versity bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative Council, but not till after 
the close of the period under review. A draft bill for the Burma University 
was considered. The Central Provinces and Berar UniverSity Committ^ 
decided the main outlines of their scheme, which has since been elaborated in 
a report and published for general criticism. • 

The existing universities continue to utilise tlwir imperial recurring 
grants aggregating just over four lakhs. The last report narrated what is universUm. 
Being done by the University of Calcutta. It is understood that this Uni¬ 
versity now provides instruction in the M.A. courses for about a thousand 
students and that the University College of Science is nearijig completion. 

Plans are being prepared for building extension at the University of Bombay. 

Difficulty has been experienced in finding for this university suitable readers 
and a professor of economics and sociology. At the University of Madras 
Dr. Mark Collins, assisted by five Headers, has continued his work in com¬ 
parative philology M. R. Ry. S, Krishnaswami Ayyangar Av<argal has been 
appointed professor of Indian history and archeology. Some interesting 
practical developments have also taken place in this umversity. A'series of 
special lectures on drainage works was delivered by*Mr.,Macreley to persons 
likely to profit by them. Professof P. Geddes gave a course o/ lectures on 
“ cities in evolution.” M. R. Ry. Q. "li^enkataraman Avargal gave a lecture 
on investigations in acoustics. Arrangement’s were made for, lectures iu 
the ensuing year on tropical diseases, onjndian ethnplogy and on architec¬ 
ture. Fina^, vacation lectures in laberatory practice* were delivered under 
the*au8pice^f the university for scienee teaeners in ‘secondary schools. The 
Punjdb University 4ppoipted lecturer*—Mr. Manohar Lai in economics, Mr. 
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Bafiies in the application of science to agriculture in the Punjab, Dr. P. C. 
Kay. in chemistry, and Dr. Fournier d’Albe (of the Universitjr of Birmin¬ 
gham) in physics. The last mentioned authority lectured for six months in 
JLahore and also visited affiliated colleges. The University of Allahabad has 
created chairs in* Sanskrit, economics and modern Indian history and hw 
appointed to them Br. Venis, Mr. Stanley-Jevons and Mr. Bushbrook-Wil¬ 
liams. Mr. Stanlej*J^^ons accompanied the students of two affiliated colleges 
on visits to various factbries, and is attempting to co-ordinate college and 
university teaching of economics. The professor of history, besides lectur¬ 
ing on modern methods of research, is collecting materials for the investiga¬ 
tion of the history of the Moghul Emperors. Reports of university and 

college studies indicate a refreshing tendency towards practical subjects. 

• • ® 

The bulk of the work continues to be conducted in 120 English Arts 
colleges. Students have increased from 36,880* to 40,067; expenditure from 
K55,66,125 to K61,81,018. An important event was the approval by the 
Secretary of State of the scheme for a Royal Institute of Science at Bombay. 
As was stated last year, this scheme received benefactions of 26 lakhs. 
New buildings and plant were erected at various places. St. Andrew’s 
College, Gorakhpur, is teing rebuilt. The Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad, is constructing a laboratory and has provided an irriga¬ 
tion plant for the agricultural department. At St. John’s College, Agra, 
a new chemistry laboratory and a biological block were erected—admirable 
and up-to-date. A biological laboratory was also completed at the Govern¬ 
ment College, Lahore. The physical laboratory at the Government College, 
Rangoon, was finished. The new chemical and physical laboratories of the 
Patna College were formally opened and grants for equipment, etc., were 
made to the privately managed colleges. Progress was made with the new 
buildings of the Jubbuliiore Arts College, Some colleges acquired electric 
installations; others provided quarters for professors. The activity in build ■ 
ing hostels has alfeady been noticed. Notwithstanding increased expen¬ 
diture and accommodStion, there are still complaints that the supply of 
collegiate education is not commensurate with the rapidly growing demand. 
The Director in the Central Provinces regards figures quoted by the press 
with suspicion, as including among the rejected many candidates who ulti¬ 
mately gain adiriission somewhere and “ hardy annuals ” who have repeatedly 
failed at examinations. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that accommodation and staS are often 
inadequate to cope with candidates for admission. The increase in the 
number of students, amounting to 120 per cent, in the last seven years, has 
been so rapid that it is difficult to make provision. Sometimes the first and 
second year classes are permitted to take in as many as 150 or even 200 stu¬ 
dents each. The Director in the United Provinces makes some comments on 
this point, suggests “that there are some to whom it seems preferable to over¬ 
crowd than to refuse admission, and quotes the Principal of St. Andrew’s 
College, who says, “ Our university (Allahabad) is not so bad as others in 
India * * * * even in o^r university it is frequently the case that 
a professor has to teach classes of from 50 t<x 60 students, and R is obvious 

Native States for 191S-14* ^ & 
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that,, if such be the case, it is humanly, impossible for the professor, liowever 
8j]nni»thetic he may be, to get to know the specific needs of individual Stu¬ 
dents;” This is tl» most pressing problem in collegiate education. It has 
various aspects. There is the point of view of the student, who, having com¬ 
pleted his school course, naturally resents any difficulty which he may meet 
in gaining admission to a college. There is the point gf view of managers of 
privately mana^ institutions which subsist largel;^ on fges, who naturally 
desire to see full classes. There is the point of view of the professor wlio, 
owing to the growth of inferior English schools find variable standards of 
matriculation, finds it increasingly difficult to cope with large numbers ol' ill- 
prepared students who are un^le to understand and follow lectures. The 
universities and thoughtful educatioiysts can hardly regard with equanimity 
a condition of things, which, though it is probably by no means universal, 
threatens to cast discredit upon higher instruction. The idea is growing 
and has found expression (as was mentioned in last year’s report) that the 
proper solution is a prolongation of the school course so as to include all or 
part of the intermediate stage, with possibly some curtailment of the college 
period. The whole question is certainly one which deserves careful con¬ 
sideration. 

Another matter which deserves more attention than it perhaps receives 
is eollaWation between neighbouring colleges with a view to economy ol 
staff and concentration of effort. The Principal of the Agra College 
writes:— 

“Recognising that one college cannot hope to discharge the functions of a univer¬ 
sity in which, as the name implies, all subjects are studied, wo decided to devote our 
attention to a limited range of subjects and to endeavour to teach them thoroughly. 
With this object in view we have, on the Arts side, confined ourselves to English, 
economics, history, mathematics and classical languages, assigning the teaching of these 
subjects to specialists, who teach nothing else. We have given up philosophy and U.A. 
Indian history, and those of our students who wish to read those, subjei^ts study tlieni 
at St. John’s College, while St. John’s College students come to us for B.A. European 
history.” 

The Director remarks that in other colleges also the need for limitation 
is being recognised. It is better, be adds, to engage a well-paid staff to teach 
a few subjects properly than to make arrangements for tcaclring a multitude 
indifferently. 


III.—Secondary Education. 

Last year’s report emphasised the surprising increase in the numbers 
of those who seek secondary education, briefly described,the various .schemes j/royress. 
on which the grants are being expended, and pointed out certain reported 
defects in the matriculation examination. The increase continues. Pupils 
in boys’ schools have risen from 1,008,584 to 1,031,148. There ai^ now 1,382 
high schools with 483,298 pupils, 2,675 middle English Schools with 311,099 
pupils, and 2,321 middle vernacular schools with 235,851 pupils. (These ’ 
last are more properli? treated as a part of the organisation of primary in- 
8truq);ion.) Expenditure has risen from 112,23,89,838 to 82,43,28,049. Of 
tie latter total 820,^,066 was on middle veriiacular schools. The increase 
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in*tlie number of high schools is marked in Bengal, and, to a lesser degree, in 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces. In this last province it forms part 
of the scheme mentioned last year; and three of the new institutions have 
been established ^y Government. Elsewhere the increase represents mainly 
the result of private,effort. In Bengal the Director explains it “ partly by the 
growing desire of jthe«public for English education and partly by tne high 
percentage of passes*at jrecent matriculation examinations.” 

The expansion and consolidation of secondary education is now proceed¬ 
ing on accepted lines and in accordance with various detailed schemes which 
it is needless to rehearse. No general scheme has yet been received from 
Bengal. But the proposal to establish a high class residential school received 
th^ sanction of the *yccretary of State and the institution was opened at 
Hastings House shortly after the close of the year; and the scheme (already 
mentioned) for improving the pay of teachers was brought into operation. 
The report from Bihar and Orissa speaks of an interesting experiment. 
Special classes have been established at high schools for ex-students of middle 
vernacular schools. They are said to be doing well. It is thought that, if 
they prove successful, they will be made permanent and fresh classes opened 
at other centres. In accordance with new grant-in-aid rules, the subsidies 
received by [)rivately managed scluxils in the North-West Frontier Province 
have been substantially increased, and the staffs have been improved. 

There has been much progress with buildings, especially in the provinces 
mentioned below. 

In the United Provinces now Imildings have been provided for the Government higli 
schools at Mainpuri, Etah, Shahjehanpur and Pilibhit. The science and manual train¬ 
ing block has bfcu completed at IJiireilly. With the aid of Government grants, build¬ 
ings have been erected for aided schoofs—the Gorakhpur high school and the King 
Edward high .school, Dcoria; and extensions have been undertaken elsewhere. Among 
unaided iustitutions,*tho Hewett Kshatlriya high school at Benares and the Meston 
high school at Jlamnaga* have acquired fine buildings. In Burma, buildings for class 
or hostel j)\irj)o.ses have been either begun, continued or completed at hfleen Govern¬ 
ment schools by aid of the Imperial grants. Thf Director regrets the delay over the 
receipt of the report of a committee aj)pointod to consider school planning and sanita¬ 
tion. This has prevented the commencement of work which is sorely needed but which 
may now havc'To oe long deferred. He cites the instance of the Bassein high school, 
whose buildings are in a <lilapidatcd and insanitary condition, affording ample harbour¬ 
age for rats and hence conducive to outbreaks of plague. In Bihar and Orissa, buildings 
have been erected or extended at St. John’s high sAool at Ranchi, and the Dumka and 
Monghyr zilla schools (at the last by purchase of existing buildings). New buildings 
arc rn progress for the Government high schools at Patna, Muzafiarpur, Ranchi and 
Puri and extensions for those at Purnea, Gaya, Darbhanga and Chaibassa. The rapidly 
growing demand for accommodation in Assam had to be temporarily met by placing the 
now sections of classes in thatched houses. But new buildings are in progress at Jorhat, 
Golaghat and Goalpara and extensions at Silchar, Maulvi Bazaar and Gauhati. 

Defects of Tlie question of the matriculation and the school leaving certificate has 

secondary »already he^n. briefly treated.' Some' of* the provincial reports are charac- 

indiivtions, terisea (not for the jirst time) by a distinctly warning note in regard to 

secondary schools. The Lieu^nank Governor of the Punjab ^considers as 
perhaps unduly pessimistic a vivid picture of their defects whitlfe is appended 
to thfrreport from that province; W he thinks that tlj,e managers of these 
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schoob will find in it much material for thought and many practical sug^sV 
tions for improvement. The Director’s report attributes these defects mainly 
to the absence of any corporate ideal and the dominance of the matriculation 
examination. “ To the former cause (he says) is due the constant migration 
of teachers and pupils from school to school, a movement shoeing an absence 
of that feeling of loyalty which a well-organised and respected institution 
should inspire. The school is regarded rather as the»suip of the classes it 
contains than as an organic whole. This defect is largely due to the second 
of the causes noted above. The energies of the headmaster are directed to¬ 
wards the successful teaching of the high department with a view to matri¬ 
culation results; he has but little time to spend in supervising the work of 
the junior classes, a supervision which is all the more necessary in view of 
the frequent changes in his staff.” The Director in the Central Provinces, 
while noting the marked increase in the number of secondary schools as a 
cheering sign of the growing .recognition of the value of English education, 
observes that many anxious problems arise out of this expansion. While the 
limits of Government enterprise have been strictly demarcated, he considers 
it uncertain to what extent private enterprise will be able, with grants-in-aid, 
to cope with the ever growing number for whom Government cannot provide. 

He asks whether the committees will lie able adequately to finance their 
schools. lie doubts whether a sufficient number of graduate teachers can be 
found—especially in view of the difficulties which attend recruitment in 
schools under private management, where teachers “are already being em¬ 
ployed on inadequate salaries and with no prospects, without due enquiry 
regarding character, antecedents or ability.” He points out that it is custo¬ 
mary for 60 or 65 per cent, of the local candidates to fail at the matricula¬ 
tion and that many fail more than once. These observations are the more 
noteworthy as they come from a province where it has generallj«been thought 
that secondary education was on a comparatively small scale. 

Some of the allusions to middle English schools# are particularly GVoietA 0 / 
gloomy. The number of pupils fell from 316,465 to 311,099. This however, MiMle English 
was due to the exclusion of figures for Native States. I'he Director in the Schools. 
Central Provinces says that the number of these schools is growing out of 
all proportion to the number of high schools and very few among tho.se of 
recent growth show any signs of being high schools in the makings He points 
out that their course is not an end in itself, but merely preparatory for the 
high school, and that the actual attainments of boys who stop short after com¬ 
pleting the anglo-vernacular middle course will bo by no means commen.suin,te 
with the aspirations aroused by their education. The Director in Burma 
points to the bad effects produced by incomplete institutions of this kind. 

The Director in Bihar and Orissa asserts that many high school and college 
students suffer from the inaccurate grounding in Engliim which they receive 
from incompetent teachers in middle English schools anii copsiders they would 
do better to complete the vernacular course and then join the ^qcial classes 
alluded to above. One of the inspectors in Assam writes, “ Every year, I 
am more impressed with the inefiicienfy ot middle English educatacii in outly- • 
ing villages.,, The teaefcers are unqualified ^ teach a language in which they 
are unable to'make themselves intelligiblc^or to^understaad a single question. 

The standard ^ work is much below that«of the corresponding classes of high 
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x&ools.” These are serious 'allegations. The middle Eogliah iphbcd is 
singularly immune from supervision. An institution whidb is unaided, ot 
which receives only a slender subsidy can afford specially if it is remotely 
situated) to ignore departmental protestations. Though properly speaking 
an incomplete lygh school, it contains no high claves, and hence esoa]^ tibe 
notice" of the university, while, itself unrecognised, it supplies pupils to the 
final classes of recognised institutions. 


*IV.—Primary Education. 

The seven years which closed with the Slst March 1914 had witnessed 
an increase of 1,343,248 pupils in public primary schools for boys. The year 
under review shows»an apparent decrease of 85,897. A rough calculation for 
the excluded States turns this into an approximate increase of about 100,000 
against an average increase, during those seven preceding years, of 220,000. 
Expenditure has risen from R2,22,21,410 to 82,30,51,184. 

The provincial figures are as follows:— ^ 


Province. 

f 

Number of boys’ primary 
iiiehoolf. 

Number of Pupils in boya* 
Primarv souoola. 

Inorease or 

--— 


_ - . 

- _ _ . - . 

dooreaie 

pupila. 


IBH 

1918 

1014 

1016 

Mncinid 

2«,01S 

20,917 

1,089,478 

1,144,800 

+66,328 

Bombay. 

12,790 

9,929 

760,985 

694,728 

-1£6,287» 

Bonj^al ....... 

27,470 

28,335 

1,028,484 

1,047,262 

+ 18,778 

IJnitctl Provinces. 

1«,444 

10,643 

660,160 

670,647 

+ 10,391 

Punjab ....... 

4,158 

4,662 

220,565 

228,601 

+8,006 

Burma ....... 

5,040 

0,029 

180,038 

209,606 

+ 20,607 

Bihar and Orissa •. 

22,009 

21,339 

044,223 

601,764 

->42,469 

('onlral Provinces ..... 

3,840 

3,727 

289,630 

271,886 

—17,663 

Aosain. 

3.700 

3,926 

161,730 

176,414 

+ 13,684 

North-West Pruntler IVoWiico 

C'oorg 

440 

539 

22,301 

26,643 

+ 3,342 

93 

04 

0.560 

6,022 

+ 72 

noUii . . . . t . . 

70 

82 

4,877 

5,181 

+304 

Total . | 

110,860 

.116,012 

4,973,010 

4,888,019 

—85,897 


Turnin^f flow to the figures for all schools which impart elementary 
instruction, we find the following 




Boys. 

Girl). 

Totai. 

In primary etago of public achoola . . . . 

In ol her pu blic schools giving primary education 

In elementary private schools teaching a vernacular . 

i 

6,026,426 

160,622 

333,882 

997,601 

31,444 

17,226 

6,024,027 

182,066 

381,107 


J’OTAtS 

6.610,930 

1,046,270 { 

1 

6,667,200 


Eight years ago the total of cMldifen in the elementary stage of instruc¬ 
tion was 4^ millions; two years ago it was 6f millions; in th^past year it 


* The large apparent' fail in Bomltay aiuf alsewhere is due to the incluion tS Natare State) in 
the figure) for 19iil4. 
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was millions or nearly 18 per cent, of the population of school-going age, 
namely 29-6 per cent, in the case of boys and 5-9 per cent, in the case of girls. . 

The following are the principal developments in various provinces. The 
^ures refer to public primary schools for boys. The expenditure (unless it 
is otherwise stated) is direct recurring expenditure. • 

Madrat shows an increase of 900 schools and of 66,328 Ji^pids. Expenditure fioiii 
public funds, rose by S4,80,206. The full teaching grant was given out and, inclusive 
of a balance for the preceding year, increased by 2^ lakhs. New buildings to the 
number of 671 were constructed. In Bombay there was a slight falling off in the iiumher 
of schools, and the number of pupils (if Native States are excluded) remained practi- 
cally stationary. The programme included the giving of full code pay to trained 
teachers, the allotments for which purpose now total over seven lakhs, a grant of over 
half a lakh for extra assistants, an increase in the number of scholarships and extra 
accommodation for schools. This last work was to be carried tbrough by local bodies, 
to whom sums aggregating R13,C0,100 were made over for the purpose during this 
and the preceding years. The amount expended was only Bl,04,123 (1137,700 being 
in addition handed over to the Public Works Department). The Uoveruor in Council 
regards this progress in building as distinctly disappointing. Schools in Bengal in¬ 
creased by 866, pupils by about 19,000. (This modest increase, which just baliiiiccs 
the decrease of last year, is further reduced by a falling off in those who read in primiiry 
classes of secondary schools.) Upper primary schools liavo declined in number tliroi.gh- 
out the province, and lower primary schools, too, declined in the western divisions. 

These decreases are more than counter-balanced by a large increa.se in eastern IJengal 
districts. Similarly, the net increase in pupils is due to a large increase in eastern 
Bengal districts, partially cancelled by a falling off in western Bengal districts. This 
decrease is attributed to epidemic disease in the Burdwan division and crop failures 
and decline in the jute tr.ide in the Presidency division. These causes also existed in 
the eastern divisions, but their eft'oets were there less marked. Expenditure from public 
funds rose by Rl,82,978. The chief measures adopted were the raising of tho pay of 
trained teachers, previously increased by R3, by R1 further, and Ibe increase of 
stipends of guru pupils up to RIO. The board schools started in the two previous years 
were maintained. It appears from the tables that some moro^ were opened. The 
Director declares, “ The general position is that funds are not available for an ade¬ 
quate and efficient system of primary education.” In the United Provinces schools 
have increased by 167*, pupils oy 15,902*, and expenditure by R1,74,479. Here there 
is steady increase in the number of upper primary schools. But tho general increase 
is kept down by a falling off, both in schools and scholars, in various districts. The 
Punjab shows an increase of 394 schools, some 8,000 pupils and Rl,7^8y expenditure. 

In Burma tho corresponding figures are 983; 20,567 and Rl,41,022, and in Bihar and 
Orissa 414*; 6,403* and R2,32,038. In the Central Provinces, the recurring allotment 
of R60,000 was devoted to the opening of 127 new schooLs; schools increased by 162,* 
pupils by 6,718* and expenditure by R],19,246. In Assam schools increased by 160, 
pupils by 13,684 and expenditure bv R9],738. In the North-West Frontier Province, 
the increases are 99 schools, some 3,000 pupils and R26,989. 

It is assumed that increased expenditure (save when it is otherwise 
generally expressed) represents the cost of opening nejv Schools. In several 
cases a brief account of the programme of operations wouldthave been useful. 

There is mention (particularly in the Punjab report) of attempts t« introduce 
half-time systems. These appear not.to gave been successful. 

It is sometimes urged that Government can indefinitely ftKJrease the Bvtrihvtion 
number of boys at schaol by the process of opening nav scnools. In this and surveys, 

connection it is interesting to find that the*assertion is boC always fully home 

■ -- .•. 

* E^luding Native Sta^e (or 1913-)4. 
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out! In Burma the divisions of Pegu and Mandalay have gained in schools 
. but lost in pupils. In Bihar and Orissa, a considerable increase of lower 
primary schools in the Patna and Tirhut divisions has been accompanied by 
k slight decrease of the enrolment. (It is to be observed that in this province 
a slight increase fn ^he nunfber of upper primary schools and a considerable 
increase in their ^upijs was shared by every division). Various reasons, 
local and general, are*assigned for these phenomena. Tne Director in Bihar 
and Orissa points out tnat one vernacular school serves the needs of 4-08 
villages, while each villagft occupies just over a square mile. In eight dis¬ 
tricts the distribution averages one school for an area of less than two square 
miles. The percentage of boys at school to those of a school-going age varies 
from 57-5 in Balasofe district to 16-5, in Champaran. The Director says 
that these distribution figures deserve careful consideration when demands 
are made for an increase in the number of primary schools. “ It will be seen 
(ho says) that in Cuttack and Balasore, if the present schools were evenly 
distributed, the maximum distance which any wiy would have to walk to 
school would scarcely exceed half a mile, while the great majority of boys 
would of course live still nearer to their schools. In many other districts the 
figures would seem to indicate that what is required is a judicious distribu¬ 
tion of primary schools rather than an increase in the total nnmter. • 

* * * It is very necessary that the inspecting officers responsible 

should locate the different types of schools judiciously so as to serve the great¬ 
est number of pupils conveniently.” This interesting passage clearly em- 
phasise.s the need for educational surveys. In the United Provinces, pursu¬ 
ant to the recent re.solution on primary education, material is being collected 
for the formation of primary circles. In Burma, a feature of the year has 
been the comffletion of a survey of unregistered vernacular schools in certain 
districts by officers on special duty. This operation is of importance from 
the point of view^of utilising a purely indigenous agency, as well as from 
that of distribution. About 3,500 schools were visited, of which 1,015 re¬ 
main definitely added to the register. In the Central Provinces ‘ outpost ’ 
schools are being tried in jungly and backward areas and a survey is being 
made of the educational needs of each mfunicipality. The desirability of 
similar actiop ^^ppears to be indicated in the North-West Frontier Province, 
where some of the Municipal Committees, relieved of the cost of their high 
schools, have used the savings in re-establishing as a single separate institu¬ 
tion the old primary department of each high school, instead of carrying out 
definite schemes for the extension of primary education so as to bring it to 
the doors of the people. 

Broadly speaking, however, and provided attention is paid to distri¬ 
bution, illiteracy is. bound to give way before the multiplication of schools. 
Several of the reports‘indicate that there is practically no limit to the exten¬ 
sion of elementary .education on a voluntary basis. The chairman of one of 
the district boards jn the United Provinces gives it as his experience that the 
better sort qf cultivators ard'sending their children to school in numbers that 
are increasing faster than the board’s ability to provide instruction for them 
-—though the question of their ht^ying on at school' depends on other con¬ 
siderations. The Chief Cotfimissipner of Assam concurs in the dedjrction 
fromr recent figures that the duplication of numbers (^t up is an early goal 
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by the (jov^nmeat of India) can be attained within a few years, provided 
snecession of liberal budgets can be secured. But there is a different aspect 
of the question. “ There is no doubt (says the Director in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces) that, if we were to throw considerations of efficiency to the winds, we 
could fill an indefinite number of additional badly housed and badly staffed 
institutions at a rate that would satisfy the most ardefit believer in statis¬ 
tics.” He cites the necessity which has been experien^ 6f striking liabitual 
absentees off the roll and bringing unwieldy classes i^ithin the limits imposed 
by staff and accommodation. Besides the money required for the bare main¬ 
tenance of new schools, inspection (as is amply shown in these reports) is 
required if satisfactory results are to follow whether in numbers or in the 
value of instruction. Nor,, even if qpiple funds were forthcoming, are even 
moderately competent teachers to be found in sufficient* numbers. Efficiency 
is frequently decried as a watchword of obstruction. But the word too often 
means only the removal of the grosser defects and the provision of those 
elements which go. to make up the simplest kind of educational institution. 

It is not to be forgotten that a very large proportion of the public elementary 
schools throughout India have no buildings of their own. This year’s reports 
from Bombay and the Central Provinces draw sorry pictures of the schools in 
certain areas. 

There has been considerable building activity, partly indicated in the UuMiim 
short summary above. Difficulties have been experienced in completing pro- 
grammes. Besides the instance of Bombay, the want of standard plans and 
the paucity of suitable contractors have hampered work in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and delay is also recorded in the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 

In both these areas the experiment of entrusting the work of construction to 
the villagers or to local malguzars has been tried, apparently with success. 

The question of type plans is one of great importance but is rendered difficult 
by local differences of climate, material, etc. Last ycar’s/eport mentioned a 
Ceylon type which it was proposed to introduce in Bombay. 'J'he designs 
submitted appear to be almost as expensive as buildings of the ordinary type, 
and people fear the intrusion of cattle and thieves. The Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab expresses disappointment that this fundamental and long dis¬ 
cussed question has not yet been solved, and observes that mare^than half the 
primary schools in the Ambala division remain without buildings. 

In reply to a question in the Imperial Legislative Council, facts 'were fret vducattm, 
collected regarding the promotion of free elementary education among the 
poorer classes in general and Mussalmans in particular. Action has varied 
in different provinces. In some, the proportion of free pupils admissible in 
board schools has been raised to 25 per cent, of the enrolment. In Madras 
DO fees are levied in elementary schools under public management from 
pupils belonging to backward castes and classes, dnd Jiluhammadans arc 
admitted at half rates. In the Punjab, in addition to the 25 pqr cent, rule, 
primary education has long been frge for the children of agriculturists and 
village kamins. In the Central Provinces any‘pupil of a mun icipal or dis- • 
trict council school, whose parents are unaj)le to pay, njay be exempted from 
fees. In Assam and the North-West a .vernacular education 

confcJnues fre% Various other methods such as the provision of larger grants 
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\ere cited which indirectly benefit aboriginals, depressed classes, Mussal- 
inaW, etc. The present reports add some inter^ting details. To the total, 
• expenditure on boys’ elementary schools in Madras, public funds contribute 
73 per cent., fees 13 per cent, and other sources 14 per cent. In Government 
schools the percentage covered by fees is only 3, in board schools 5 and in 
aided schools 17. Cn boys who study in the northern division of Bombay, 38 
per cent, pay no fee^’the maximum limit of exemptions is seldom reached 
and does not require tcf be raised. A chairman in the United Provinces 
observes that the reduction of fees to one half and the raising of the number 
of exemptions (to 25 per cent, of the attendance) has not increased the num¬ 
ber of scholars in most schools. 

The education of factory children ssontinues, with varied success. The 
, Poona school has improved; but that at Sholapur, with an enrolment of 60, 
has an average attendance of six. Proposals were made (and subsequently 
sanctioned) for the education of children in the mills on the Hooghly. The 
tobacco factory school at Monghyr and a number of schools on the coal-fields 
are working satisfactorily. Schools were opened on the Assam oil-fields. 
The tea-garden schools round Darjeeling appear to flourish. One reads, with 
some surprise, of the establishment in Bannu of night schools for those who 
are employed during the day. 

In Middle Vernacular schools for boys the pupils have increased by 
9,8!)1; but in Bengal there is a decline in numters of 4,098 and in the Central 
Provinces one of 1,466. In .some provinces, notably Bengal, these schools are 
losing in popularity. But the need for them is felt in the United Provinces, 
where “ the upper primary standard no longer satisfies those who take any 
interest in the education of their children.” Fourteen new schools of this 
type are recorded in the Punjab. Vernacular secondary education in Burma 
has gained 96 schools and 8,564 pupils. Care is being bestowed upon these 
schools in Bihar and Orissa; they provide the best teachers for primary 
schools. , 

V.-Professional and special education. 

The Earle Law College was opened at Gauhati in Assam. The 
University of'Madras altered their regulations so its to provide for a three 
year course and three examinations leading up to the degree examination 
together with less rigid conditions governing attendance. The number of 
studonls at the University Law College, Calcutta, has increased and is now 
1,867. 

The number of men in training schools has risen from 14,606 to 
15,221, that of women from 1,881 to 2,184. In training colleges the number 
of students fell from 703 to 693. Trained teachers in employment have risen 
from 67,494 to 73,258. The most promising feature of the year is the demand 
for training'in the Punjab, the number of candidates for admission to train- 
,ing institut^ops of all classes now faf exceeding the facilities available. 

Several schemes of necondary tra<.ning have been initialed. A second teachers’ 
college is proposed in Madras. Ijt is pfoposed to rebuild the David Hare Training 
College, Calcutta, on anotfier site. < A sobeme of enlargement and imnmvemmt 
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^atna Traimng^ OoUage has been eanctioned. A acheme has been sauutioued tor the 
^ning of a training class for Anglo-vemacnlar teachers in the North-West Frontier 
Provmce, As regards the training of elementary teachers, six temporary training 
schools in Madras were placed on a permanent footing. In Bengal a proposal has been 
made to amalramate the systems of the two parts of the province on the linos of the 
eastern Bengal scheme, and the stipends of gurus have been riysea to a uniform rate 
of Es. 10. A new normal school was opened in the Punjab. • la Bihar and Orissa the 
salaries of instructors in the garw-training schools were raised# The re-training class 
in the Central Provinces proved successful, and two others w^re opened. 

While there is no doubt that the necessity for training is now more fully 
apfireciated and the increased salaries offered to teachers are rendering the 
training institutions more popular, some interesting remarks occur in the 
Bombay report on the subject of the qjcperimental class opened in I’oona last 
year. The class has been successful, numbers have risen, the weekly lectures 
by the instructors have been well attended, any distrust and apprehension 
which existed have evaporated. “ But it is curious to note,” says the 
Director, “ that even now graduates think it beneath their dignity to seek any 
professional^uidance,” and the superintendent of a local institution remarks 
that " an impression remains that, having regard to the self-reliant adminis¬ 
tration of a school like this, it is not a very satisfactory and convenient 
method of supplying trained teachers to aided schools, as it would appear to 
presuppose incapacity on the part of the managers to do for themselves what 
the instructor is expected to do.” Naturally, it is not a simple matter to cope 
with such arguments. 

The year has been characterised by proposals made or sanctioned Orienfal 
whose commencement has generally been checked by want of funds. In con- dudies. 
nection with the Oriental Manuscripts Library in Madras, a peripatetic 
party was sanctioned for a year with a view to the collection or rare manus¬ 
cripts. There is an idea of establishing a Sanskrit college at Poona. A 
similar college was sanctioiujd at MuzalTarpur in Bihar and Orissa, and the 
buildings were commenced. It is proposed to constitute a Sanskrit associa¬ 
tion in this province for the control of tols and examinations. In Assam 
also the foundation of a Sanskrit college was sanctioned, divisional boards 
were constituted for the conduct of examinations and a survey of tols was 
undertaken. There has been a remarkable decline (from l^io 40) in the 
North West Frontier Province among schools teaching Arabic and Persian. 

The number of men in training .schools has risen from 14,006 to Medical 
account of difficulties in obtaining the neceasary professorial staff, the formal edvmlim. 
opening has been indefinitely postponed until after the cessation of the war. 

The Bacteriological Laboratory at Parel has now been practically completed. 

Difficulties have arisen in connection with the affiliaition to the Calcutta 
University of the College of Physicians and Surgebns pf Calcutta. The 
managing body of this institution has not yet been able te producp the neces¬ 
sary contribution which would justify the Government of India'in fulfilling 
their promise of a grant-in-aid. Steps hre now being taken witl\ a view to • 
secure the recognition,by the General Medical Council.of Great Britain of 
the membership both of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in Bombay 
and of the State Medical Faculty oi Beygal. These institutions are 
intended to provide general practitioneis with diplomas which will take the 
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piece of the L. M. and S. —a qualification which has nowAeen abandoned by 
all Ihe recognised Indian Universities except that of Ma®as. 

The Lady Hardinge Medical College for women at Delhi has made 
steady progress, and steps are now being taken to secure its affiliation to the 
University of th*e !^,’unjab. It is hoped that work in this college will com¬ 
mence at the begii\ping of the next winter session. 

Medical Registratien Acts are now being framed for the provinces of 
Burma, the United Prov^ces and the I’unjab, and will be introduced into 
the respective Legislative Councils at an early date. Sanction has also been 
received from the Secretary of State for the introduction into the Imperial 
Legislative Council of a bill for the suppression of bogus medical colleges and 
for the restriction of the issue of dipleinas to certain recognised examining 
bodies. This bill is now being framed and will be introdueed into the 
Imperial Legislative Council at the next session in Simla.* 

The sclieme for improving the training of Military Assistant Suigeons 
which was approved last year by the Secretary of State is held temporarily in 
abeyance pending the decision of the Ceneral Medical Council as to the 
recognition of the membership of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Boinoay and the State Medical i'aculty in Calcutta, as it is not considered 
desirable to insist on a higher standard of prelimiuaiy education in candi¬ 
dates for the military Assistant Surgeon class until it is definitely decided 
that they will be able to secure a rcgistcrable diploma or license similar to the 
ordinary double qualification of the general practitioner in the United King¬ 
dom. It is obviously impossible to expect students of this class to take a 
university degree. If they were prepared to undergo such a course, they 
would not enter a subordinate medical service. 

Technical and There is a slight decline in the number o f students in engineering and 
Industrial survey schools amj also an apparent fall in thq numbers at technical and 

education. industrial schools. The latter is due to the transfer of the industrial schools 

in Madras to the control of the Director of Industries and the consequent 
exclusion from the educational tables o| some 2,000 pupils previously 
returned. The present total for both classes of institution is 11,919, a 
nominal decrqasp of l,246t on the figures for 1913-14. 

The chief event in Madras was the eijuipping and staffing of an electrical 
engineering laboratory in the Engineering College. A committ^ of direc¬ 
tion for technical education assumed control of a number of the institutions 
in the Domhay Prasidency. The higher division of the department of techno¬ 
logy at Thomason Civil Engineering College in the United Provinces was 
abolished, students of the right stamp not being forthwming. A permanent 
Director of Industries was appointed. The Technological Institute at Cawn- 
pore has lieen sanc^ioneS on a i;estricted scale but has not yet been established. 
A dyeing sc^iool was started and seems tt) have had success. Demonstrations 
were given of impreved methods of hand-loom weaving. One of these was 
•attended b> SsOOO weavers. An interesting report by Mr. Heath on industrial 
schools in the Punjal^ is appended to the Director s rpport. It calls ^ten- 
tion to unsatisfactory points j^nd slww's that principles are not yet defin^. 

* iu tlie Sep&mlior session of 1816. 

tl^oluding Nativof. States for 1913-14. 
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The Lieutenant-G^rnor considers that the curriculum is often too minutely. 
divided, with a r^Hslting waste of teaching power. An important scheme' 
has been framed-for the improvement of the Bihar School of Engineering. 

In Central Provinces a satisfactory beginning has been made with tlie 
Engineering school at Nagpur. In A ssam a scheme of technical insftuction 
has been commenced among the Lusliais. , * 

. An interesting development in Bombay is the architectural section of the 
school of art. Though it has been in existence since 1881, it was only re¬ 
cently placed on a fully satisfactory basis, after imperial grants had been 
ii^de for technical education. Its growing importance warrants its men 
tion in the present narrative. The classes are held in the morning - a plan 
which permits of the utilisation as instructors of practising arcliitects ancl 
experts in various branches of applM arts and scienee. There is also a 
trained architect on the permanent staff. The course is of five years and 
proceeds from simple architectural drawing, building construction and 
measured drav^ng through the'history of architecture and advanced build¬ 
ing construction to architectural design. It closes with an examination 
conducted by Government. The classes were quickly filled beyond accom¬ 
modation. A large number of the 160 students who now attend are already 
employed in architects’ or engineers’ offices during the day time. The demand 
from other provinces for draftsmen is said to be larger than if is possible to 
meet. Several of the passed students have also set up in private practice 
and have been successful in competitions. It is hoped still further to develop 
this successful undertaking. 

During the year under review further progress was made in giving Agricultural 
effect to the recommendations of the Board of Agriculture held at Coimba- Education. 
tore in December 1913. In Madras and the Punjab the cujricula of the 
Agricultural Colleges now comprise a preliminary two years’ course, devoted 
mainly to the training of students in practical agriculture, and a subsequent 
advanced course of the same period intended for those who wish to take up 
the scientific and theoretical branches of the subject. The reorganisation 
of the Cawnpore Agricultural College was completed during the year. In 
this case two separate courses hawe been prescribed, one of two years’ dura¬ 
tion in the vernacular which is intended for the lower sul)ordinates of the 
Agricultural Service and for men who will till their own lands and one of 
four years’ duration in English which is intended for those who desire to 
pursue a wider study of agriculture and its connected sciences. Although 
it is too early at present to estimate the permanent value of the changes made, 
they have already met with a certain degree of success in achieving their 
object, which is to attract students of the right class to the colleges; and at 
Lyallpur, in particular, there has been a satisfactory increase in the number 
of students attending the college. . 

The equipment of the museums^and laboratories of the Forest Research Foreslrij 
Institute, Dehra Dun, was largely completed during the*year. , Education. 

The buildings of the new Lahore* Veterinary College were completed Veterinary 
and equipped. Sanction was accorded to the introduction at the'college oi^duoation. 
a postgraduate course’ of one year’s instruction in English, and also to the 
extension, in the case of civilian students from the Buajab, of the graduate 
course from tnree to four years. • * , 



VI.—Education of special classes. 

The number of girls in public institutions has increased from 1,019,544 
to 1,054,181, the total from 1,102,242 to 1,128,686. The increase of 24,294 
compares with pne of 89,617 in the previous year. The percentage of in¬ 
crease has been 2-2, as compared with a decrease of 1'6 per cent, in the case 
of toys. The pereent&ge of those under instruction to those of a school-going 
ago is 6 3, as against last year. Institutions of all kinds increased from 
18,335 to 19,536. The provincial figures for the 3l8t March 1915, are as 
follows:— 


Provinoe. * 

No. of insti¬ 
tutions for 
girls. 

Inoresse or 
decrease on* 
the figures 
for 1914. 

Number of 
^irls under 
mstruction. 

Increase or 
decrease on 
the tif^ires 
for 1914. 

Direct 
recurring 
expend! turo. 

Inorease or 
decrease on 
the expendl* 
ture for 
1914. 







Bs. 

Madras .... 

1.740 

-1-74 

290,673 

. -f 18,439 

n.29,4C4 

•fl ,88,763 

Bombay .... 

1,230 

—402 

139,448 

—36,446 

16,20,663 

-41,948 

Bengal .... 

8.<W7 

-f79l 

264,210 

-f 10,920 

14.29,713 

-(-60, 693 

United i’rovincea . 

1,441 

-f-40 

fi3,034 

+ 1,700 

9,77,429 

-(-36,191 

Punjab .... 

i,»2(i 

-f57 

04,815 

+028 

7,49,905 

+83,603 

Burma .... 

oiti 

+ 153 

112,SU2 

+ 11,103 

6,43,900 

-f 10,427 

Bihar and Orissa . 

2,(170 

+420 

114,449 

-f 0,002 

4,49,207 

•f 80,016 

Central Provinoos . 


~3 

34,509 

—l,iSU 

2,63,378 

-(-14,991 

Assam .... 

:f7o 

+52 

27,644 

-(-3,859 

1,14,486 

-(-26,164 

North‘West Frontier Province 

m 

+ 1« 

4.872 

-1-340 

22,594 

-f 4,213 

Coorg. 

b 

-f 1 

2,420 

+ 79 

12,344 

-(-1,469 

Uellii. 

30 

+ 2 

1,064 

+13 

43,792 

-fl 2,802 

Totals 

• 

19,530 

-(-1,201 

1,120,630 

-f 24,294 

79,60,841 

-(-4,63,153* 


Some of the more noteworthy developments in the provinces are given 
below. • 


Government has louthtively established a college for women in Madras; this is the 
third of these institutions in that Presidency. It is a residential institution. Students 
•vho desire instruction in mathematics and science receive it in the Presidency College. 
The Director in Uotnbay also has submitted proposals for a women’s college. The jm- 
p€ rial grants hnye»pcrmitted steady progress m Bengal; new schools have been openeil; 
and, among other matters, peripatetic needlework teachers have been appointed. Much, 
however, says the Director, still remains to bo done, particularly in connection with 
the panchayati union and home school schemes; most of the primary scho.ols, too, are 
badly housed, ill-equipped and ineffectively staffed. In the United Provinces a hostel 
has been built for lady students of King George’s Medical Cnllege, Lucknow, through 
Ibe generosity of Sir Tasadduq llasul Khan, Ilaja of Jehangirabad. The Director 
says that district female education committees continue os heretofore to do next to 
nothing. “ What progyess there is in female education seems due almost entirely to 
the exertions of the inspectresses, who one and all continue to perform their often 
discouraging work with unflagging zeal.” Tfip Victoria School in the Punjab has been 
taken over bj* Governinent and turned into a model school, the teaching of the lower 
classes being entirely «n kindergarten an^ Mpntessori methods. The work of zenana 
classes is saj4 to be irregular and of doubtful benefit. The report contains some inter¬ 
esting remarks by the qhief inspectro|s regarding domestic economy. In vernacular 

‘This table includes Native State rotsirns for 1913-14, and hence, for purposes of oompariso*, the 
increments should be.made correspondingly larger. t 
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whooU Ae girl* cook, clean and sew and some are conducted on tie cottoire 
are great. The Burma report mentions various schools in 
whj^ weavjj^ M taught <m improved methods and others where instruction is provided 
m the domestw arts, needlework, lace-making, dress-making and cooking. An attempt 
was made to differentiate the girls’ curriculum by the introduction of domestic economy 
^kintf, and hygiene in place of geometry. But this praiseworthy sSheme encountered 
difficulty. Geometry refused to be completely ousted and oookin/ had to be sacrificed. 

It IS iworded that 76 per cent, of the girls under instructicp' in.thfe province are to be 
found in boys schools, while over.a third of the pupils in'public schools for girls are 
boys. It is noted as a sign of grace that a few monastic s(;hool8 have now opened their 
doors to girls. “One specially worthy pongyi • • • has established in the pre- 
oincts of his monastery (though not in the main building) not merely a large girls’ 
school under a mistress but also a training class for elementary female teachers. ’ The 
chief event in Bihar and Orissa was the coiutitution of a female education committee— 
presumably on the lines which were initiated in Eastern Bengtfl and Assam. In the 
Central Provinces the terms of service of some ladies in the provincial service were 
improved. 

As regards the important subject of training, the number of training 
schools for Indian teachers increased by one in Madras and the number under 
training by 180. It is gratifying to learn that, in this Presidency, 67 per 
cent, of the teachers in non-European public schools for girls hold profes¬ 
sional certificates and only 7 per cent, are entirely unqualified. The hostel 
for Brahman widows attached to the training school at Triplicane had 31 
boarders and worked successfully. In the United Provinces, on the other 
hand, it is difficult to secure the services of women competent to act as train¬ 
ing class instructors, and there are only 117 students in the training classes— 
though this represents a marked advance. The normal' school for women in 
the Punjab contains 92 teachers under training (as against 64 last year). 

District and Municipal boards are said not to oiler them sufficieat encourage¬ 
ment when they return from training. 

Last year there were 412 schools for Europeans, with 37,078 pupils; jg«rooeon 
the total expenditure was R85,83,684. In 1914-15 the corresponding figures education. 
were 411 schools with 88,165 pupils and an expenditure of R98,31,453. Pub¬ 
lic funds in 1914-15 provided R42,19,075, and direct expenditure amounted 
to R44,18,697. The percentage of school-going population at school was 
84-4. Probably it would be found to bo greater if figures •few Bangalore 
were available. Furthermore, the figures of pupils require some rectifica¬ 
tion. Thus, Bombay reports that, of 4,244 pupils returned in European 
schools, only 3,752 are Europeans and Anglo-Indians; but that, on the other 
hand, there are 1,094 members of this community reading in English-teach- 
ing schools, and that hence there are some 600 under instruction who are not 
shown in the returns. 

Two developments are to be recorded. An Anglo-Xndian hostel attached 
to the Muir Central College at Allahabad was opened with fifteen students. 

This is interesting in view of the well known fact that Boys (as contrasted 
with girls) rarely pursue their studies beyond lihe high School stage. The 
Director in the Punjab attributes the phenomenon to the opportunities which 
after for early employmfent of boys and the eost (heavier»than in the case of 
?irl8)|,4vhich their higher education involves. Secondly, 4he Government of 
Madras are coiAidering a scheme for the establishment at Ootacamund of a 
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tmning college lor teachers of European schools. This, when it comes into 
being, will supplement the class at Sanawar, where the number of studmit 
teachers has now risen to 20 and applicants hare had to be refused admission. 
In this connection, the training work done by St. Bede’s College at Simla 
deserves to be mentioned. It has now 34 women students and about of 
its ex-students are«teaching in various parts of India and Burma. 

Muhammadan pupijs have increased from 1,699,449 to 1,725,451, or 
by 1-5 per cent., again^ a decrease of 2-7 per cent, among Hindus.* The ex¬ 
pansion has been most mhrked in Bengal with an increase of 47,554, Madras 
with 11,247, Bihar and Orissa with 8,144, Assam with 4,938 and the North- 
West Frontier Province with 2,071; while Bombay shows a considerable fall 
due to the exclusion of Native States.. 

The principal developments have been the following;— 

In Madras a recurring imperial grant of R30,000 was made towards the expansion 
of Muhammadan education. Tiie report nolice.s that the proportion of Mussalinans at 
school to those of a .school-going ago in this Presidency is 42'4 per cent. Proposals were 
formulated for the utilisation of Sir Muhammad Yusuf’s donation of eight lakhs in 
Bombay. The Committee aj)pointed to report on Muhammadan education submitted its 
recommendations. A recurring grant of B34,500 (out of the imperial allotments) was 
made for Muhammadan education in Bengal; and a sum of R45,880 was sanctioned 
^from the same source) for the education of Muhammadan girls. It is remarkable that 
in this Presidency while tlie number of Hindus in primary schools for boys decreased by 
P3 per cent., tliat of Muhammadans increased by 6’6 per cent. But the proportion of 
Hindu boys at .school in primary imstilutions is still the greater, being 32'3 per cent, of 
those of a school-going age against 25'G per cent, in tlie case of Muhammadans. It is 
satisfactory to observe that Muhammadan girls at school in Bengal increased during. 
the year by 14,465 (against on increase of only 6,013 last year). The increase of Hindu 
girl pujtils wa» only 2,159. The Director however observes that Mussalmans in Bengal 
still constitute only 44'8 of the total school population, whereas they form 62'7 per cent, 
of the jiopulation of the Presidency, that progress is still far from satisfactory and that 
their number in siyondary schools as well as in most of the professional institutions 
has actually declined in the year. An important departure has been the publication by 
Government of the schdbie of studies drawn up by the Dacca University Committee for 
the Bengal mndrassas and the annual grant of RS4,000 from the imperial allotment, to 
enable these institutions to bring it into ojxuiition. The new course emphasises the 
study of English and will go far to moderni.se the madra-tsas. I'he Calcutta Madrassa 
is excluded mnr the scheme. Another important change is the decision to divert that 
part of the income of the Mohsin fund which has hitherto been expended on the main¬ 
tenance of rnadrasms to the provision of .scholarships for poor Muslims. In future, 
provincial funds will bear the co.st of the (iovernment madrassas. The number of 
Muhammadans in iustitutious of all kinds in the United Provinces shows a slight 
decline, mainly in private institutions. In the Punjab, while there has been an actual 
increase, it is not in proportion to that among Hindus and Sikhs; and in professional 
colleges and secondary English schools there has been an actual decline. But in the 
veterinary college and in industrial schools (including the Mayo School of Art) Mussul¬ 
mans preponderate, andHhe number of Muslim girls at school has risen by 12 per cent. 
Bihar and Orissa Shows an increase of 8'2«per cent, among Muhammadan pupils. It 
is curious tbjil this has taken place in colleges, secondary and special schools ano private 
institutions, whereas'in primary sohoolsi these has been a slight decline. In the Ventral 
Provinces dire construction of the Muhammadan high school at Amraoti was begun, the 
attached hostel was completed, a grant of 830,000 (half from imperial revenues) was 
made towards a buil(ling for tlje Anjuman high school at Jubbulpore, and proposals 

•Th'4 decrease ja due to'’the exclusion of Native State returns fof 1914-]$, 



trere made for. the expenditure q| the imperial rocurriug allotment of ltl0,000 
Mah«mmad&n education. A conference was convened in Assam, for the consideration 
of Muhar^adan education, Pupils increased by 9'5 per cent.—the first time that the 
increase in HCuasalman pupils has exceeded the provincial average. The Islumia 
College at Peshavar acquired a new hostel and a hall, which was opened by Sir Harcourt 
Butler. The college successfully continues its work of,sprea(Jing education on the 
frontier, and the collegiate school attracts boys from beyond tije administrative border- - 
18 from the Ehyber, m from the Malakand, and 22 from other Ag'cncies. 

• 

Special schools continue to attract Muhammadans though a preference 
is beginning to be shown for the common schools. The Urdu standards, in¬ 
troduced in Bombay at the pressing requtsst of certain representatives of the 
Mussalman community ana supported by the Muhammadan F.ducatiouai 
Conference at Poona, have been accorded a mi.\ed recaption. Hailed with 
approval in some districts, they are said to be opposed in the southern divi¬ 
sion, where many Mussalmans are content with instruction througli the 
medium of Konkani or Kanarese. The supply of qualified tciichers presents 
a consideraole difficulty. Similarly tlie Burma report states that the idea 
of placing Mussalman pupils in special Urdu schools ofi'ers little solid ad¬ 
vantage to boys born and bred in Burma and partly of Burmese descent. 

In Madras there was a notable increase of I’anchamas reading in Depressed 
secondary schools. A teaching grant of 1148,.500 from the imperial allot-dassej, 
ment was given to cover the loss of fees from such pupils as well as from aboriginals, 
Mussalmans, Uriyas and girls. The number of aboriginals at school in efc. 
creased and some new schools were opened for them. The boarding schools 
for aboriginals in Bombay continue to do good work, especially that at God- 
samba. There was, however, no increase in the numbers of the depressed 
classes at school. Additional schools for these classes have bjen opened in 
various districts of the United Provinces and a fair number are said to read 
in the common schools. The Mission societies in tlie Pun jab have opened a 
network of elementary schools for tlieir low-caste convert*. In Burma, the 
Shans, Danus, Chins and Takings show satisfactory progress, especially 
the last. Three technical schools for Dorns in Bihar and Orissa had to be 
closed, as the pupils were making.no use of the instruction. Generous grants 
were given in the Chhatti.sgarh division of the Central Provinces in order 
that more schools for Chambers might l)e opened and that* tqachers might 
receive bonuses for enrolling Chamars. 
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APPENDIX. 


BMmetU tlmting promnee bf pmince Ae amounts of mperial grants jiaeei at At disposed of the Load OoownmeiUs 
ovtr and above the expenditure in 1910-11 and At amounts expended by them. 


Frorlaoe, 

FwttodAft. 

2910>11. 

19U<12. 

:91M3. 

« 1913-^4. 


191416. 




B 

(Id lakba.) 


B i 
(Inlakhe) | 


B ' 
(In iaklu.) 

' ft 

^ (InUkha.) 

ft 

(In lalUu.) 

Kulnt 

AnU»bi« 



67-61 1 


67-61 


67-61 


57-61 




Hoa-recurrlng 

grant. 

0-57 1 

Balance, oon*re* 
eurriiig. 

Becurrlag grant 

4-63 

10-00 

Balance, nen*re* 
curring. 

Previous .recur- 
ring grant. 

1-22 

Balance, iion-ro- 
curring. 

Prevlotia recur¬ 
ring grant. 

29-40 

16-83 










TOTit 

64-18 1 

Kon-recoiring 

1 franl. 

8-70 

New recurring 
grant. 

6-83 

New recurring 
grant. 

1-67 





i 

Total . 

80-84 

1 

Non-f«currlng 

grant. 

49-00 

Non-recurrlug 

grant. 

-92 


1 

1 


! 




Total . 

1,24-96 

'J’OTAL . 

1,0913 


SpODt . 

67-61 

j 

69-65 


79-02 i 


96-29 


1,04-41 


BalftSM 


+ 4-63 


+ 1-22 

+29-40 


+ 1-72 

BtMUbay 

Available 1 



66-98 


09-98 


99-98 


69-08 




Kon-reourriog 

grant. 

11-02 

llalanoe, noo-re- 
currliig. 

3-12 

Bxccm In lUi2-13 

4-44 

Balance, non-re¬ 
curring. 

24-37 




1 





0254 






Total 

. 78-00 

Recurring grant 

7-76 

Previous rcvur- 
riug grant. 

7-76 

l^evlous recur¬ 
ring grunt. 

13-98 






Non*rrourrlng 

grant. 

8-00 

New recurring 
grant. 


Ncw-rectirrlng 

grant. 

1-00 






Total . 

85-86 

Non-recur r i g 
grant. 

.38-76 

Total . 

1,00-03 








foTAL . 

1,1497 




Spent . 

66-98 


74-88 


90-29 


00-60 


1,02-67 


BalMtoe 


+3-12 

—444 


+ 24-37 


+8-40 

Beag&l 

Available 



68-38 ! 


00-02 


60-02 


60-92 




Koihreourring 

grant. 

24-50 

; Balance, non-re- 
1 curring. 

19-78 

Balance non-re¬ 
curring. 

.38-64 

Balance, non-re¬ 
curring. 

1,11-36 



1 

TOfiL 

. 87-88 

1 RecoiTlng grant 

12-25 

Prevlons recur¬ 
ring grant. 

12-26 , 

1 

Frevloui recur¬ 
ring grant. 

26-81 






I7on<reciirring grant 28-00 

TOTAL . 1,20-96 

New recurring 
grant. » 

I8-5fl j 

New recurring 
grant. 

8-60 








Non-recurring 

grant. 

i 76-00 

Non-recurr I a g 
grant. 

•02 




• 




total . 

2,00-27 

TOTAL . 

2,00-90 


^peet . 

63*S8 


68-10 


82-4*i; 


8B-P2 


V 1,18,06 


Balanee 


+19-78 

• 

• +38-6« 

t 

+ 1,11-86 

+87-56 
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i 

SMmmli,t}m^yrwinKhyftamm1}ie(mm7a»oJmperidgrcmUplaced(aiheiiifmlof t^LoociChvenmmti 
over ond above the expendiLwc in 1910-11 and the amounla expended by them —oostd. 


ProTlnce. 

FnrtlculBn. 

-1 

ma-ii. 

, 1911-12. 

I IMli-W. 


1 

1914-16. 



a 

<Id Ittkhe.; 

T' • 

• 

• 

a 

(In lakha.} 

' 

a 

lakhe.) 

a 

1 (InUkte.) 

a 

(istakbi), 

United Pro- 
vJaoet. 

Avttflnblfl 

.. 

• 

69-24 


69-84 


69-24 


69-24 



KTon-recurrins 

grant. 

16-91 

Balance, non-re* 
curriog. 

7-67 

Balance, non-re- 
curring. 

3-83 

Balance, non-re- 
ountug. 

37'69 





fiecurrlng grant 


I^vioas raouc- 
ring grant. 

8-26 


14-74 






ring grant 



Totai 

. 76-16 

’ Non-recurriog 
' grant. 

6-50 

New recur ring 
grant. 

6-61 

New recurring 
grant. 

M7 



t 

1 


1 

1 Total . 

81-66 

Non-recurr 1 n g 
«wwi. 

42-30 

Non-recur ring 
grant. 

•01 

• 




i 


Total . 

1,19-53 

TOTAL . 

1.12-77 

Hpout . 

69114 


67-68 


78-33 


81-94 


01-90 


Jialaoru 



+ 7-57 


+.3-23 


-i-S7-69 

•i-20-78 

Puaj»b 

AvallMblo 



34-99 


34-99 


33-54 


83-64 




Non-recurrliig 

grant. 

9-00 

Jlalanct*, »on*ro- 
curring. 

6-23 

Kxceaa m 1012-13 

•60 


U-SS 




— 



32-94 

curring. 




Total 

48-09 

Recurring grant 

Non-recurring 

grant. 

4-60 

4-60 

Prevloua recur¬ 
ring grant. 

4-60 

Previous recu^ 
ring grant. 

6-41 







New recurring 
grant. 

Non-recurring 

grant. 

8-81 

New recorring 

1-10 






Total . 

49-32 

26-26 

Non-reenrring 

grant. 

-08 








Total . 

66-60 

Total . 

64-92 


Spent . 

84-90 


38-76 

• 

49-92 


64-77 


68-62 


Baiaoce 

c • 


f 5-23 


—60 

-t-ll'83 

—8-91 

lltirma 

Available 



24-27 


24-27 


24-27 


24-87 




NOQ-recurrlDg 

grant. 

800 

Balance, oon-re- 
earring. 

6-39 

Balance, non-re- 
eurring. 

8-&3 

Balanoe, non-re- 
cntrlng. 

22-26 




Total 

32-27 

Recurring grant 

3-00 

Prevloua reeur- 
ring grant 

8-00 

Previous recur- 
ting grant 

6^)7 






Non-recurring grant 

1-60 








« 




New recorring 
grant. 

8-07 

New ttonirlttg 
grant 

•66 




* 







• 

* 

• 


HgTAL . 

34-16 

Ifon-recurrlog 
gnnt. « 

24-25 



• 


• • 

S4-27 

e 

« 

26-88 

« • 

*80-63 

Total . 

68-12 

36 86 

TOMl. . 

68-46 

r m 

41-89 


Balanro 


• 

• 

H,SM 

«» 

•|-d'5S 


•f-81-86 


+11-14 
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APPENDIX. 

^ o«io«nis of impmal granit jiaced at the disposal of the Local Qovemments 

over and above the expendUure in 1910-11 and the amounts expended^, thm-oontd. 


kttlMi. 1010>U. 


B 

(lnl«kh$.) 


tihftr and 
(hiMa. 


ft I 

(InlaUii.) I 


lUcurrtBg grant 


Non* recurring 

grant^ 


ft 

(lulakha.) 

■> 

H 

(In Ukl>8.) 

ft 

(In laklM.) 

27*32 

1 


27*32 


27*32 

6*30 

Balaueo . 


8*04 

Bulunro, iion-ro- 
curriiig. 

28*73 

8*00 

Prevloua recurring 
grant. 

8*30 

Previous rccurrlog 
grant. 

10*83 

88*02 







; New recurring 8-23 Now recurring 108 

graut. grant. 

Nuii-reourriog a:<78 Nou-rpcurring -03 

gi^t. grant. 


Central Pro-; Arailable 

TincN. 


Non-rocurrtag 

grant. 



4*00 Balance, non-re¬ 
curring. 


2*70 ' Balance, non-re- 
I cutrliig. 


2-17 iOilunce. uon-re. 
vurrliig. 


I 

8-41 Hecurrlng grant 2*95 ' Previous recur- 
rlng-grimt. 


NoD-recurrlng 

graut. 


^ ring-grnut. 

1*60 I New recurring 
graut. 


; Non-recurring 
j grant. 


Btcurrlng grant 1-85 1 Balnnce, non-re- 

I currfng. 

Non-recurring 100 , Previous recurrlni 

grant. ! grant. ' 

■-New recurring 

grant 

V I . 

ToiiXi . 13-89 1 Noo-recurrlng 

I grant. 


1*96 

' PruvlouH recur- 
. ring grant. 

2*09 

Now recurring 
grant. 

* 

Non*rrrurrIng 

grant. 

17*78 


4007 

total . 

^ sJ-eo 


+ 18*47 


U-Ot 1 


■20 

Balance, non-re- 
ourrlng. 

; I'St 



t rTDvious reourrii: 
1-77 : grant. 

18*00. ’ New recurring 
. I grant. 
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BtiUmmi $hov!wg by fromnce ike (mounts cf mferial granis placed at ike iiepostd of Ae locol i 

over and above w« escpmditure in 1910-1J and the amoufUs expended by thm —contd. 
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I ourrlng. 


SioeM In 101844 *>8 


TOTAt. . 3-44 PnTioul recurring 1*06 

Recurring grant 1-06 grant. 

KoD*recorrlng 41B Xew recorrln; *70 

grant. grant. 
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-| fTon^reciuring 
t grant. 


^Tioui r•OQ^ 
ring grant. 


I Newreeunlng 
i grant. 


spent . 2'88 j 

I ' I 
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TOTAt . 3-63 

6*86 



i Non-rocurrlng 
grunt. 


•25 1 lialance, non*re* '14 I Balance, noD-re> '07 


48 I Recurring grant *03 PreTioua recurring -08 ; 

I 1, grant, 

i Mon-recurring grant *37 


Baceaa In 1018-14 *00 

•84 


Prerloni scarring *14 
grant. 


Mow recurring *11 

grant. 


TOTAI '97 


14«w recurring 
grant. 


KoD-recorring 

grant. 


A grant of ftl,00,000 was 
made for St. Steplien’a 
College, Delhi. 


Recurring grant 


Non-recurring 

grant 


•^•00 


—*08 

1-45 


1*45 

1 

1 

balance 

•61 

■84 1 

I^eelouB recarrinir 
grant. 

•28 


New reoonlng 

•08 


grant. 

'' 

204 

Non-reoorrlDg 

grant 

i<od 


TOfA& 

8*40 

1*48 


2*80 

^+■61 

■ 
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htkmM ^uiekigfrtmtMbiiprovineetheamounU ofmpmalgrafUi placid at the atspomi, oj me Local t/ovei^menU 
OMT ant above (he expenditure m 1910-11 and the amounte expended by (Am—conoid. 


PwvImc* 
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1910-11. 

101MS. 

1912-13. 


1413-14. 

lOU-lS. 



B 

(In iaklv.) 

& 

an lakitt.) 

B 

(In lakl«.) 

• 

R 

(In lakhs.) 

B 

(In lakhs.) 

« 

iMtnre Bm- 
and 
Imam. ' 

4nUable , 

1 

•• 

5on-reourring 

grant. 

36-00 

1117 



• 







Total . 

*7-07 

• 

i 


• 





Spent . 



40-11 








Balanoa 









India , 

Available 



3.70-09 


8,70-00 


8.70-00 


8.70-00 



: i 

Non-recurring 

grant. 

01-00 

Balance, non-re¬ 
curring. 

56-ao 

Balam-e, non-ro- 
currlng. 

53-92 

' Balance, non-re- 
! currlng. 

8,01-83 




total . 

. 4,81-09 

Kei'iirrlnggrAut 

67-04 

. Prcvloiu rocurriog 57-04 
grant. 

: l*revious recurring 

1 grant. 

1,07-5 1 
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Non-recur ring 
grant. 

67-25 

Now recurr 1 n g 
grant. 

60-47 

' Now reou rr 1 n g 
grant. 

10-S8 






Total . 

5,50-24 

Non-recurr 1 n g 
grant. 

8.20-42 

Non-recur ring 
grant. 

2-17 








Total . 

%51-04 

Total . 

7,02-4a 


Spent . 

8,7(h06 


4,08-23 


4,0e-.12 


6,50-11 


9,83*08 


' Balance 


+Ji6'«0 j 


-1-53-02 1 

• 

-fs.orsa 


+1,59-41 


Kon.—Th6 expraditnn hi Coorg daring 1010-11 uftR rrpoH(>d nit 1174,000. As this for pxrppds nny*[irevlous cxpcndKiim (ond nven th« «xpeDdltur« in 
1011'12) it hM been thought hotter io enter the lOOO-lo figure In tiio flmt rolnmn of flgtirea nn being more normal nnd repreneDtatlvo. 

There Is a disereptney between the halnneea ns shonn for the provinrm In detsil nnd the flgurcf for sli*lndtn. Thu in dtte to the adjustment of 

R ants oooseqocnt on the rMiatrtbutlon ottf-rrltories In 191S. The n ^^ult in that (he all-lndla balance In short of the addition of the detailed figures by ttfi,06,00(L 
I., the balanoe shown against Eastern Bengal and Assam for 1011-12. This of rours«) does not take iulo considoratioo the figures adtiud or subtractaix 
to the grants made to provinces for the purposes of rounding them off to tlie nearest thousand. 

Thi amount shown aa spent In the all-lndia figure for 1912-13 docs not sliow the amount expended on Delhi 1-^. 
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general 

Abstract Statiment op Expbnditurb on Pubuo Instruction in thji 


(For detail) sw 



• TpTAL DIRECT EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

• 

TOTAL 


Ohivxssity* 

School Education, 

School Education, 



— 

Eduoatioh. 

Gkneeal. 

Special. 





Colleges 




All other 
Special 
Schools. 

Total 

Unipoisity. 


Arts 

for Pro- 

Secondary 

Primary 

Training 




Colleges. • 

fessional 

Training. 

Schools. ‘ 

Schools. 

Schools. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1, 

tion».|ForFem»lc« 

61,79,834 

1,01,418 

28,16,616 

18,.380 

2,43,28,049 

34,61,662 

2,30,51,184 

36,07,616 

21,60,111 

6,28,128 

36,88,976 

2,39,637 

6,22,31,688 

79,66,841 

1 23,66,846 

Total 

62,81,262 

28,34,895 

2,77,89,711 

2,66,58,800 

2& 97539 

39^6,612 

7,01,88,609 

23,66,846 

2. (a) Feroentagoa of 

6-97 

4^87 

14-76 

16-48 

64) 

.<4-80 

60-88 

1-76 

Provinoial ex* 
penditure inclu* 
dod in columns 
2—17 to total 
Provincial ex- 

€ 









penditoro on 
Public Instruc¬ 
tion. 

t 








(5) Percontagra of 

•16 

•01 

9-31 

60-88 

1-87 

1-70 

73-92 


Local Fcind ox- 
penditure inclu¬ 
ded in columns 

2—17 to total 
Local Fund ex- 
ponditure on 
Publio Instruc¬ 
tion. 

• • 








(c) Percentages of 

•80 

•02 

21-91 

61-97 

•37 

2-65 

77-72 


Munici^ ex¬ 
penditure inclu¬ 
ded in columns 

2—17 to total 









Municipal ex- 









penditure. on 








• 

Public Instruc¬ 
tion. * 

« 



• 


. 



(d) Percentages of 

6-76 

2-60, 

26i46 

. 24-42 

2-47 

3-60 

64-30 

2-16 

• total expem^- 









tore in columns 

2—17 to total 
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expenditure on 
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TABLE n. 

8XVXRAL PBOmOKS OV BRITISH INDU FOB THE OFFIOUI. TEAR 1914-15. 


Gtimat Table IV.) 









—•—7— 


iNDiaEcrr expenditure on public instruction. 


a 
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Total 






Special 



Expenditure 


Direotion. 

Iiup«o- 

tion. 

Soholw- 

Bhipa. 

Buildings. 

Grants for 
furniture 
and 

Misoelia* 

neoos. 

Total. 

on Public 
Instruction. 






apparatna. 



• 


10 

% 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra 


8,81,040 

47^3,549 

16,93,425 

1,78,08,814 

20,60,668 

94,68,752 

3,89,8),983 

10,91.70,492 

rPotlialoa 

(ForFemaloai 

8,81,040 

47483,649 

16,93,425 

1,78,08,814 

20.60,668 

94,68,762 

3,89,81,083 

10,01,70,492 

Totai,. 

2-08 

10'69 

2-34 

2513 

2-07 

4-16 

40’12 

100 

2. (o) Percontagos of Pro* 









rincial oxpendi- 
turo included in 









® columna 2—17 to 









total Provincial 
expenditure on 
Public Instruo- 









tion. 


1-13 

1-83 

1907 

2-11 

1-04 

26-08 

100 

(6) Pcrcentagea of 









liOuaJ Fund ex- 
fiondituro in* 

cludeil in oolunms 








«> 

•' 2—17 to total 









Local Fund ex* 
pendtture on 

J^ibiio Instruo* 
tion. 


. -31 

•97 

18-08 

-76 

2-16 

22-28 

100 

(c) Peroontagos of 









Municipal ex¬ 

penditure includ¬ 
ed in columna 
2—17 to total 
Municipal ex¬ 
penditure on 

Publio Inatme- 
" lion. 

•81 

4<33 

166 

16-31 

1-80 

• 8-66 

36-70 

100 

(d) Pereentagea of total 
• . expenditure" in 









columna 2—17 to 






O 

•> 

" 

totai expenditure 







• 


on Publio In 






ft, 

* 

• 

struotion. 




« ' 





•j 
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Abstbaot Statemknt of ExFBNDmmii oft PObuo Ikstbuouos » ISB 

(For detaiktet 
TOTAL DIRECT EXPEKDETORB 



1 

I Dnivbbsitt Edccatioj?. 

School EcvoATioir, . 
GtSIBAL. 

• 

Arts Colleges 

Colleges for 
Professional 
Training. 

Secondary 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 


2 

3 

4 

6 


Rs. A. P 

Bs. A. P. 

Bs A. P. 

Rsf A. P. 

3. Average annual cost of educating caob pupil in— 





( C 08 t to Provincial Revenues 

Government Institutions . < 

( Cost to Local and Municipal Funds 

191 14 0 

273 13 9 

0 6 7 

23 9 4 

0 0 6 

9 11 8 

0 0 3 

Total cost 

272 7 2 

363 14 3 

45 10 0 

10 3 9 

Local Fund and Municipal [ Provincial Revenues , . 

Board Schools. | ^ Local and Municipal Funds 

• 

4 6 7 

32 10 0 


0 6 U 

7 11 7 

1 7 8 

4 6 2 

• 

TotAIs cost 

121 11 1 

64 0 0 

14 6 3 

6 4 6 

• • 

rCost to Provincial Revenues 

Aided Institutions . 

(_Ck)st to Local and Municipal Funds 

33 0 8 

1 13 3 

109 1 10 

6 12 9 

1 12 2 

I 0 2 

1 3 10 

Total cost 

134 12 7 

180 8 8 

28 12 f 

4 6 9 

Unaided Institutions . ... . . Total cost 

• 

69 10 10 

77 6 6 

19 11 2 

2 4 10 

• 


• " 


■9 

• ^ rCost to Provinolkl Revenues *. 

<AU. Institutions 

l^CostAo Local and Municipal Funds 

60 ] 4 

1 6 10 _ 

234 1 2 

0 4 0 

8 11 0 

2 6 4 

1 4 0 

2 6 0 

• • • 

- Total cost 

• « 

149 9 (vj 

• - * 

322 « 7 

« 

S5 13 7 

8 1 7 


T 
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TABLB Il-coneU. 

SBVSBAt. PbOVINOBS Of BbTUSH InOU for THB OFFIOUL TRAR 1914 - 15 —^ 0 * 0 ( 2 . 


OeneralTabklV.) 


ON POBUO DETBUCSnON. 



SOBOOL Esvoatioh, Spicui. 

Total. 


Tnlning 

Sehoola. 

All other 
Special Schools 

,1 

• 

t 

6 

7 

8 

! ^ 

Bi. A. r. 

R«, A. r. 

Bs. A, P. 

3, Average annniU oost of educating each pupil in— 

164 0 6 

6 13 7 

118 15 8 

1 2 3 

76 3 0 

0 7 0 

Coat to Provincial Eevenuee . . 

[ Qovemment Inatitutiona, 

Cost to Local and Municipal Funda . ) 

163 13 1 

188 4 9 

94 3 4 

1 

Total cost. 

6 6 3 

102 2 1 

! 

1 7 16 4 

36 2 8 

19 6 

6 8 4 

Cost to Provincial Revenues . • . "J • 

> Local Fund and Municipal Board 
Cost to Local and Municipal Funds. ) Sehoola 

108 8 8 

62 3 6 

9 2 3 

Total cost. • 

106 9 2 

0 0 3 j 

3 10 2 

2 0 11 

3 14 0 

1 7 2 

Cost to Provincial Revenues . . "j * * 

> Aided Institutions. 

Cost to Local and Municipal Funds. J 

188 10 6 

11 0 3 

12 1 9 

Total cost. 

144 U 2 

11 2 6 

11 11 2 

Total t»ST .... Unaided Institutions, 

• 

• 

• 

124 2 4 

19 4 3 

10 10 0 

2 16 

« 

6 7 1 

3 3 3 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Cost to Provfncial'Revenues*. . ') 

> All Institoticna. 

Cost to Local and Municipal Funds. } 

• 

168 10 7 

* 20 9 1» 

16 10 3 

•• 

Total cost. 

• 
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* fAHUi m. 

BritiA IfiHa for Ae ofieM star 1914-15. 
vimmn. 


miMiMR. 


Mipifii hj looftl Faadt uid Monlolpal Bowcb. 

Cuti or Iiinntmo!i6. 

Vambarof 

iBiUtvUoof. 

Btobar o! 
SoboftuioaUM 
roUi on 8It( 
8I«rati. 

Anram onxaber 
ontberoUi 
Doatbly daring 
the jraar. 

Average dally 
attendaaoe. 


ft 

7 

8 

9 

» 

• 1 





UmnaaiTT Socoitios. 

% 

4 

1 

538 

41 

571 

40 

52? 

87 

Arte ColU 0 «i. 

Eoglleh. 

Oruotai. 





ColUgM for Pr^tmional Training. 

1 

5 

9 

2 

Law. 

Modicioo. 

Engineorlog 

Tnaohlog. 

Agriculture. 

Veterinary. 

Coumoroiat. 

0 

584 

61V 

669 

Total. 





School EouoiTioit. qurkbal. 





Secondary Scfioo%, 

For Boye— 

00 

825 

887 

22.849 

49.877 

126.589 

22,415 

47,146 

125,081 

20,120 

39.844 

102,878 

liigh SchouU. 

vi'?“ular } anno School.. 





For Girls— , 

1 

19 

89 

2,809 

84 

2,189 

69 

1,094 

UIgh Schools. 

tecV. }MW<Ue school,. 

2,292 

198,951 

189,894 

194,001 

Total. 





Primary Sehoolt. 

88,758 

2,649 

2,099,999 

188,748 

1,974,981 

127,915 

1,561,683 

93,827 

For Doyt. 

For Girls. 

89,804 

1^200,744 

1,102,846 

1,955,410 

Total. 





Sohoul Eduoatior, Spxoul. 

299 

8 

f... 

88 

1 

9 

2,568 

83 

*'■*2,829 

25 

848 

2.490 

80 

2,877 

85 

859 

2,403 

27 

“■’ 1,945 

99 

270 

Training Schools for Masters. 

Training Schools for Mistresses. 

Schools of Art. * 

iAw Schools. 

Medirat Schools. 

Engineering and Surveying Schools. 

Toobolcal and Industrial Schools. 

Conyneroisl Scboula. ^ 

Agrloultuial aobooK 

A^ornistory Bobools. 

Other Soboolg, 

860 

5,485 

6,841 

4,711 

lOTAIu 

87,988 

2,405,494 

l,S06«fc 

1,826,288 

• 

mu Couihu ao SOBoou oi f dbuc Inanoonoa. 


ft 


















u 

GBNim* 


CoUegei, Sdtoolt and Schoian tn the temd provineei 



FVBUO IHSIltimOHg. 1 

• 

Uisni PiiTin llA]i.oiiiUT. 1 

• 

. 

Aided by Goverameot, by Loeaf Foods or Mu&lelpal 
* Boards. 


Unaided. 

* 


« 

Nomber of 

Avorag* 




Average 



KunilArof 

nomber oo 

1 

1 

< 


Number of 




Scholars oo 

the rolls 

Number of , 

Scholars on 

the rolls lAverage daUr 


lasUtuUoos. 

the rolls 00 

monthly 

attendance. 

losUtotiona. i 

the rails on 


attendance. 



81ft Hatch. 

daring the 



81st March. 

daring the 




year. 


1 


year. 


1 

10 

11 

12 

• 

13 

“ 

16 

15 

17 

*' UinmsTr Ttominos. 









AtU OoUef/M. 









Sndlah. 

OmoUl. 

70 

20,789 

20,779 

18,097 

20 

9.867 

9,930 

8,066 

21 

1,080 

1,067 

860 

8 

264 

286 

201 

CotUgu for Profmional Training. 








- 

Iaw ........ 

Mediolnt) ...... 

1 

137 

187 

110 

» 

1,181 

1,160 

r 909 

Englnetriof. 



.. 






TMoblag. 

Agrioulture. 

8 

40 

44 

44 

1 

.. 

4 

4 

4 

Veterinwy. 

Oommercul . . . 









TCffil. 

05 

22,008 

22,017 

19,701 

33 

11,305 

11,838 

9.770 

BOHOOt EDGOiTIOlf. OinniAL. 
Steondarg Sehooto. 









FwBoy*— 









HlgbBjhooU. 

ft07 

242,030 

238,261 

206,122 

397 

148,865 

136.336 

118,430 

Hi4diosd.ooi. ; ; 

1.4S5 

171,490 

168.981 

134,913 

785 

81,996 

78,202 

63,064 

1,307 

97,477 

06,833 

91,658 

67 

8,986 

8,886 

.8.168 

For QlrlA— 









High Schooli. 

Middle Sdwou : : 

VwiL 

130 

17,806 

17,033 

14,884 

8 

946 

972 

786 

107 

20.119 

19,442 

17,011 

12 

842 

801 

701 

I7i: 

17,161 

17,^130 

14.828 

3 

161 

162 

112 

8,988 

666,578 

,57,530 

479.416 

1,262 

231,274 

220,369 

181,260 

' Primary SchooU. 









For Boy*. 

88,447 

2,442,486 

2.3A1.409 

1,994,451 

18,214 

847,838 

323,741 

271,046 

For Girl*.^ . 

10,631 

332,025 

318,030 

258,694 

2,037 

46,380 

42,856 

85.252 

Total 

78,978 

2,776,410 

2,033.330 

2,253,045 

16,251 

394,218 

360.597 

306,208 

’ BOSOOL Eduoatioit, Spioial. 









TtaIiUdk Hohools for Mutera 

82 

1,862 

1,299 

1,201 

2 

83 

86 

76 

Tralolng Sdioda for Mlstreaiofi 

63 

1,076 

1,050 

982 

6 

69 

55 

68 

B^oed* of Art . . u . . . 

1 

00 

09 

40 

3 

28 

27 

22 

Law SohoolA ... 





1 1 

17 

17 

10 

Medical Scho(^. 

8 

221 

200 

203 

10 

1.828 

1,123 

1,017 

Englaeeriog aod Surreyiiw School. * , 
Te&nloal aod Indoitrtal 8obo(d« . 

6 

114 

184 

6,189 

184 

6,729 

162 

4,399 

4 

16 

85 

671 

30 

705 

83 

661 

Aj^oultural Schoedt. 




.. 



‘ ,, 

Cktmtncrolal BohooU. 

16 

323 

817 

£70 

/ 42 

*1,946 

1,001 

852 

Baformatory Schools. 

OU»r Schools. 

‘ *4,969 

187,770 

1W.798 

109,628 

**1,678 

’^,612 

*36,141 

*20,001 

Total 

6,193 

147,186 

130,665 

116,886 

1,767 

42,770 

38,256 

82,614 

TOTASi Of OOLLBOBS AXD SCHOOLS Of 1*00140 

68.254 

8,610,181 

8,401,691 

2,809,047 

, 18,303 

679,677 

686,550 

629,842 

umiiuonoK. 














PRIVATB INSTITUTIONS. 






1. ADTAXOKI} TIAOmRO — 







(a) Arable or Persian . . 


. 


( 




1 Sanskrit 



. 





!« 

1 Any other Oriental Clawlc 


w . 




f 

2.1ELK1CKXTART TIAOHIIIO-* 







( 0 ) A vernacular only a mainly For 

• 

r 

1 


' 

(8}.lbe Koran only 

Boys 

M 01^ 

. . . 

* 




8. OTHR Schools hot 

H Boy* 

5 4 » 





oonformhu to Departmental 
Stand uw 

H Otris 

« 4 » 

t 

• 

t 

( 






IMU . 

C' 




'r 


QbAHS TIDSAA I 
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of BrMtk India for (h» offhial year 1914-15 —oontd. 


QinailTMai 

OflABtiM* 

UOM. 


Nnan at aaaouaa ot m 8181 

0 , Ibtoit uuLuata 

Onad Total 
QlSdioiars 
OB the Slat 
of MBNb. 

English 

lAngoags. 

A daosloai 
Language. 

A Verna* 
cular 
Language. 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

180 

40.007 

80,601 

20,482 

22,001 

87 

1,780 

804 

1.608 

270 


4,470 

8,682 


; 


1,785 

827 

,, 


4 

1,208 

742 



13 

003 

010 

24 

198 : 

8 

224 

27 


20 

1 

178 




1 

143 




106 

60,678 

40,022 

22,074 

22,400 

1,888 

483.298 

448,817 

104,087 

, 

400,476 

2,076 

811,090 

229,541 

20,000 

303,011 

2,381 

886,861 

408 

41,001 

234,630 ; 

168 

22,185 

19,930 

4,718 

12,672 

218 

21,881 

16.055 

1,340 

13,431 

228 

22,828 

299 

2.877 

22,710 

0,980 

1 , 007.992 

715.710 

271.200 

1 , 053,036 

(a)lie. 0 i 2 

( 6 ) 4 , 886.010 

66,000 

219,607 

4 , 880,729 ' 

16,700 

660,881 

14,290 

38,049 

668,344 

131,712 

6 , 447,850 

70,902 

258,550 

6 , 448,073 

003 

16,320 

1,122 

2,508 

15,.301 

01 

2,070 

394 

108 

1,780 • 

0 

,M 11 

200 


601 : 

2 

27 

27 



24 

f 8.476 

1 , 6.36 

82 

1,624 ’ 

18 

743 

681 


30 ; 

198 

u.m 

2,849 

600 

6,403 

• *' 01 

' 2,628 

" 825 


'■ 838 ' 

7 

1,226 

4 


1.109 , 

8,727 

182,060 

10,002 

108,048 

168,490 ; 

7,800 

220,167 

17,039 

112,100 

184,032 i 

(a> 148 ,e 87 

( 6 ) 0 , 810,678 

849,788 

004,110 

6,708 880 

1,863 

88,641 

236 

91,006 

8,900 

1,228 

21,966 

660 

21,608 

2,240 

• ” 

178 

•• 

173 


, 26,886 

848.600 

2,011 

' 08,037 

830,007 

368 

7,608 

247 

076 

7,310 

0,788 

130.624 

2 

180.711 

12,164 

1.641 

26,217 


24,020 

1,687 

1,788 

66,483 

18,181 

8,220 

47,664 

86 

4,801 

628 

• 812 

4,843 

88,866 

6 | 1,841 

21,868 

810,470 

4 io,m 1 

( 0 ) 186,060 

( 8 ) 7 , 448,419 

871 ,M 1 

080 ^ 

7 , 118,968 ; 


girls to boys' ■boy* lo girls’ 
i sebooU. sahools. 


6^88 or iKSmUTlONtt. 


UmvBRHiTT UnnoAnoif. 
Art* CotUffM. 


CotidffM for Profmioml Tminitid, 


Ia'h. 

Uodicloe. 

Dogtijoeriog. 

Te^iinK. 

Ai(rii uituro. 

Vot^•rina^y. 

CommercUl. 


SnnoOL KDUilATlUN, (ISNMttAL. 
Saeondaty School*. 

for Boys— 

Ulgn Hcliocris. 

For Olrls— 
llljjh Schools. 


8,610 Totau 

j^nmory School*. 

.. For Boys. 

23,452 Olr®* 

23,452 TOTAI. 

* SOXOOL GDOOATION, SrBCUL. 

Training School for ManUtrs. 

,. I Training Hchooh for Mlntrossos. 

.. Schools of Art. 

.. lAw Schools. 

.. Modloal .Schools. 

,. Gnglnecritig and Snrvcylns Schods. 

10 Todtnical ati<l ludustHal boltools. 

,, Agricultural Scliools. 

1 Commercial Sdiools. 

.. Itcformatory Schools. 

S27 Other Soliools. 

033 Total. 

32,SU6 Total or coubobs aro schools or publio iRstaaonoR 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

1. ADVAROBb TBAOKINO— 

6 (a) Arabic or Persian. 


(a) Arabic oi 
(6>^niikrlt. 
(c) %ny otbc 


<c) ^ny other Orlontnl Classic. 

.2. Klbmbrtabt Tbaosiro— 

For Boys (o) A vunac’jUar only or mainly. 

^ Olrl^. 

„ Boys ( 6 ) The Koran only. 

Girls 

„ Boys (3) OTRUK SenooLs KOI oonformlfig to B> 
partmental Standards. 

M 01^ 


310,470 I 410,123 88,160 | 3 . 82 » TOTAL. .. . 

08^86 I 7 , 118,968 j 470.187 I 80,030 OURb TOTAL. 


(a) IqoIthI/o l^tutioni malotalasd by Natlre States in Bengal. 

M 170 in initttuUoflS maloUtneA by Native BUM la Bei 
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Number of SrAolars on Slot March 191S in the eeveral Provineee ' 




• 

1 

; Indian 
Qixktitat 

Husca 


1 

1 





• 

• • 

taod Anglo- 
1 Zndiaos. 

Brahmam 

, 1 Kon- 
Bnhmaoi 

dans. 

■'BiKidAkb 

k ! PhiIa 

i 

Otiien. 

XOtAA. 


UNIVBE8ITV BDUOATIOH. 

Am CoixsoBs. 

.! 

|. 










Bogliih 

. . . . 

(Mala 
(Femftio 

149 

87 

1.04 

141 

14,64 

61 

18,877 

87 

4.2M 

S 

46 

r 88. 

2t 

l 44 

t i 

r 89,661 

i 406 

Orle&tAl 


/Male 

1 Female . 

t 



l,25C 

121 

899 


i 

1( 

> 1,700 

Counn to* FionsnoKii, tbuxino^ 

j 



• 




! 



Iav 


(Mole . 

tFeioftle . 

1 - 

• 

86 

1,679 

2.818 

> 

391 

i 

40 

i 

1C 

4,476 

Uedidoa 


< Male 
(Female . 

i 80 

1 22 

68 

16 

401 

2 

940 

a 

66 

1 

6 

107 

1 

82 

4 

1,687 

68 

£D|iaeeriag . 

. . . . 

(Male 
(Female . 

' 118 

88 

621 

498 

62 


i 

2 

f.!t8 

TaMhlag 


(Male 
(Femulo . 

( 21 

42 

28 

7 

239 

1 

191 

126 

;; 

j 

43 

648 

50 

Agrlooltitfo . 


] Male 
(Female . 

! 

11 

64 

83 

85 


1 

19 

224 

Vrtc*riniu7 . 

. . . . 

(Male . 

(Female . 

1 

1 



24 

110 


j ;; 

89 

178 

Oomioorolal . 


< Male 
(Female . 

I M 

1 - 


1 61 

es 

8 


! 24 

1 

148 



Total 

637 

1,385 

18,701 

22,700 

6,420 

476 

668 

612 

60.670 

SCHOOL 

SDUCATJON, OmiiJlAI,, 












SXOONDAJIT SOUOOLS. 













For Boyi. 












High School! 


aSUo 
(Femalo . 

f 

8,844 

719 


14,663 

657 

130,187 

265 

228.026 

211 

83,624 

9 

11,750 

881 

4,391 

129 

8,831 

181 

480,906 

2,892 

Hiddte School!^ 













Eagllih 


< Male 

(Female . ' 

4,705 

1,607 


10,208 

1,538 

63,333 

273 

148,507 

487 

76,629 

48 

8,019 1 
855 

886 

90 

6,206 

98 

307,448 

4,566 

Veroacuiar . 

•« € 

; Male . ! 

: Female . | 

4 


4,059 

1,506 

27,567 

171 

87,832 

680 

40,093 

468 

40,460 1 
18,726 

4 

6,819 

66 

214,888 

21.618 


1 For airlt. 

1 










«> 

High BchooU 

MMdle Sohootfr— 


'Male 
. Female . 

1,614 

7,547 


218 

4.569 

80 

1.642 

148 

8,246 

82 

457 

187 

885 

62 

1,848 

118 

664 

2,848 

19,842 

Eogliih 

■ ■ ■ • 1 

Male 

Female . 

1,476 

4.939 


443 

7,247 

79 

1.202 

118 

4,048 

82 

401 

44i 

494 

I 

86 I 
608 { 

25 

247 

2.660 

19,181 

VonuMQlar 

. . . . j 

Male 

Female . 

• 

8 

19 


112 

2,500 

80 

2,184 

85 

8,539 

178 

1.480 

8,116 

8,727 

j 

i 

4 

640 

8.628 
i 10,806 



Total ,* 

• 

31,438 


47,685 

207,012 

481,927 

203,396 1 

1 

07,042 

7,484 i 

22,030 

1.097,202 


PBiKABr SouoSu. 






j 


• 




For Boys, . 

• • ■ i 

Halo 

Fenutle . 

l,5{ft 

863 


96.604 

82,814 

43^.492 

47.125 

2,713,921 ! 
206,662 

962,583 

49,128 

141,876 

60.628 

8,268 

492 

141,771 

6,860 

*•» 

ForOtrli] . 

.{ 

Hale 

Female*. 

004 

M79 

_f 


2,680 

26,010^ 

961 

78,801 

6.638 

278.047 

8,191 J 
121,309'^ 

0,046 

18,829 

466 

8,895 

148 

8,608 

28,462 

686.879 


• 

Total 

4,288 


560,879 

1,204,108 1 

.186,16^1 

220,678 <1 

7,686 

—s-- 

Il7»e82 1 

1^7460 
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BritiA India, dati^ied aeeording to ux, race, or creed. 




IS 

1 Smvi. 

m 1 

Muhama 

dans. 

• 


- 

1 




^ jCSirlstlass. - 
1 ^Brahmao 

- ! Koa- 

[Brahmans. 

“■ BbcWlihl 

. 

ta. Panda 

1 Others 

Torn. 

SCHOOL HSCOATIOjr, 8PXCUL. 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 







Sehooli.... 

rusle 
’ (Female 

1 

is» 

8 ‘ 1,820 j 4,87 

9 1,180 j 22 

8 6,100 

0 1 842 

2,77 

16 

9 86 

t 4 

4 

0 1 

28 

* \ * 

1 16,221 

i 2,184 

SobMhiSjM .... 

fMals 

* (Female 

1 

1 

!| 

70 ! U 

»l •• 

8 

711 

2 

26 

1 

4 1 

0 1 8 
7 i 

r 1,878 

1 88 

L.V BtbMb , 

(Male 
' (Female 


‘1 .. 

1 1 

! 

16 

( 


Z 

1 

27 

MMImI Schools .... 

jUsle . 
* (Female . 

*' 2e 

1 68 ; 86 
• 137 1C 

1,001 

21 

807 

28 


1 

8 46 

1 

8,264 

212 

Baftnoailng sad Sanreylag Schods 

/Hale . 
‘ (Female . 

lefl 


11 es 

820 . 

74 

6 

.. 

29 

748 

Tochotcsl sad ladastzls] Sehooli . 

(Male . 
* (Female . 

218 

1.863 

1 1.387 1 784 

1 1.063 ; 40 

1 

I 2.993 1 
808 

2.306 

91 

111 

Ilf 

1 

403 

£8 

8.168 

8.008 

Agriealtnnl Schools 

(Male . 

* (Female . 


j 


:: 

i 

;• 





ComiasRiisl Schools 

(Male . 

* (Female . 

107 

04 

1 208 i 618 

1 18 

1 988 [ 

1 ^ ' 

217 

67 

816 

4 

28 

1 

2,618 

116 

Bdiooh . 

(Male 

* (Female . 

1 

1 83 86 

j 866 , 

383 

76 

• • 

41 

1,226 

Other Scbods .... 

(Hale . 
(Female . 

100 

79 

S2d 18,860 

163 114 

1 

' 12.998 

630 

114,886 

80.481 

8,639 

88 

117 

18 

198 

11 

160,022 

81,444 


Total 

2.417 

M27 25.690 

27.865 

182,083 

4,406 

1 664 

1,137 

220,167 

o» Prsuc Ik. 

88.628 

212,491 ' 811,881 

8,786.660 1.497,031 

822.600 

• 

160,801 

0,816.678 

PBmiB IKSTIICTIOBS. 




1 








Advikcm ntiraiiKa. 


i 


1 








(o) Anblo or Penisa , . . , 

(Male . 

(Female . 

i 

10 : 173 ! 

11 ! 12 1 

963 

231 

80,810 

1,198 

#; 

88 

40 

18 

82.084 

1,487 

(ft) SsiokTtt. 

(Male . 

(Female . 

•• 

13 

! 18.749 i 

j 261 

2,704 . 
148 

20 

•• 



67 

21.C46 

400 

(«) Any otbor Ori»»UI ritKb 

(Male 

1 Feoaale . 



i ;; 




;; 

61 

122 


61 

122 

BiniKKnil TliCBIKO. 







1 

j 




A Tenseultr cmiy or mshUy— 







j 

«s j 

s 



For Boys. 

(Male 

< Female. 


8.891 

18.437 

117,434 


10.011 

177,148 

lOS 

2,996 

883.820 



726 

884 



1.188 1 

1.226 

1 

127 

10,070 

Bot OMi. 

(Male . 
(Female . 

;; 

20 

690 

10 i 
1,049 1 

102 

8,048 


29 . 

1,493 

176 
848 1 

*’ 16 

26 

406 

362 

7,146 

BiucmuT Tuobiko. 


1 


1 


I 

1 

1 




31m Bonn oaly— 







t 

1 




BwBoyl. 

(Male 

1 Female . 


1 

241 

8 

603 

118.780 
24,913 j 



83 

114,608 

24,916 

BWOltll. 

s 

(Male 
: Female . 



7 

”l48 

8.821 1 • 
21,747 



4 

8.821 

21,896 

OtBM SCBOOM WOT COWOIWRO 10 D»l» 1 






1 





xuvTAh SrsjrasBM. 

v>f<. 

.Female . 






j 1 





For Boys ...... 


466 

88 

7.099 
, 120 

88.369 

1,180 

10.078 1 
227 i 

1,489 

86 

• 6 

1,890 

4 

88,860 

1,864 

KwObb . 

Male . 
.Female . 

17 

20 

4 

221 

8 

720 

20 

2,626 


24 1 
678 j 

J 

66 

267 

6 

**220 

• 186 

4,786 

ToUl 

•S' 

48 

6,400 

4e,?Ib 

ld8,5S0 

228,4201 

180,604 

427 

6,286 

631,841 








r 





QBAHS TOTAL 

•• 

98,m 

si7,»ei 

864^21 8 

908,100 

1,726,461 

603,494 

16,883 

^.IM { 7,44«.41o 
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aSNBBi^! 

Number of Eurcfean GoUegei, Schools and Scholars in the several Provinees 

I POBUOIN8- 


UASAaiD BT GoVXBIiKlXT. 


Class or iKsrmrTiows. 

t 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of 
Scholars on the 
rolls on 31st 
March. 

Average number 
on the rolls 
monthly during 
the year. 

Averams daily 
attendance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Univkbsity Education. 





Arti ColltgtB. 

EogUsli. 

.. 




Colleges Jor Professional Training. 

Teaching. 

1 

20 

16 

16 

Total . 

1 

20 

16 

16 

School Edhoation, Gjcnkrai.. 

Secondary Schools. 

Fox boys— 

High Schools. 

5 

1,0S6 

1,068 

1,007 

Middle Schools, English. 

For Girls- *’ 



High Sf^hools 

4 

660 

644 

601 

Middle Schools, English^. 

1 

68 

66 

62 

Total . 

10 

1,781 

1,782 

1,660 

'Primary Schorl. 

Fox Boy?. 

For Qlrir.« , 

.. 

•• 

•• 


Total . 




•• 

f School EoircATioN, Spkciai.. 

0> 

Training Schools for Mistresses , . . , . 

I 

15 

13 

13 

SohoolM of Art. 

Engineering and Surveying SebooU .... 

1 

4 

6 

8 

Technical and Industrial Schools. 

.. 




Comroeroial SchoolsJ. 

Other Schools .. 


•• 

,, 


Total . 

2 

18 

16 

18 

Total or Oollsobs and Schools or PObuo Instbcotion 

13 

1,880 

1,786 

,1.683 

i ■ 


' 

< 

• 








India for the official year 191i-15. 


TmmoNS. 

1 


• 

DHPXB PUTATB UANAQUilHT. 

1 

• 


Aidad by Oovernmentr by Local Fiinds 





Grsud 



or Municipal Boardi. 






1 Otsn^ 

Total ol 













Number 

Average 

number 



Number 

f Average 


Institu¬ 

tions. 

on the 

* Clash or Institutions. 

Number 

Of Soholara 

on the 

Average 

Number 

of Scbolan 


Average 

March. 


d 

on the 

rolls 

daily 

of 

on the 


daily 



butitu- 

rolls 

monthly 

attend- 

Inslitu- 

rolls 

monthly 
during 
the yoar. 

attend- 




tioiie. 

on 31st 
Huoh. 

during 
the year. 

anoo. 

tions. 

on 3l8t 
March. 

ance. 


• 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

% 










Univeb-hity Kpuoation. 











Arid Colleges, 

2 

16 

19 

15 

1 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2,3 

Kngluth. 

Colleger for Professional Training. 

1 

34 

' 33 

33 


.. 



2 

54 

Teaching. 

2 

50 

62 

46 

I 

7 


3 

5 

77 

Totai,. 











School Education, Qenxbal. 











Secondary Sc^ls. 











For Boys— 

S3 

7,816 

7,636 

6,922 

4 

763 

770 

666 

62 

0,635 , 

High Schools. 

59 

5,952 

6,806 

6,099 

1 

21 

21 

20 

60 

6,973 

Middle Schools, Englisli. 

For Girls— , 

73 

9,017 

8,976 

8,098 

3 

168 

217 

180 

80 

9.854 

Migh Schools. 

75 

6,280 

6,092 

6,419 

1 

11 

0 

7 ■ 

77 

6,356 

Middle Schools, English. 

260 

29,074 

30 

g 

26,538 

0 

063 

1.MI7 

882 , 

279 

31,818 

Total. 











Primary Schools. 

44 

2,401 

2,270 

2,033 

1 

14 

10 

9 

45 

dl.415 

For Boys, 

37 

1,706 

1,692 

1,432 


35 

49 

43 

38 

1,740 

For Girls. 

81 

4,106 

3,962 

3,465 

2 

40 

59 

52 ' 

83 

4,155 

Totai.. 











S£;Hcg)L Education, SrxciAt. 

3 

61 

41 

40 





4 

66 

Training Schools for Mieiresses. 




1 

2 

2 

2 , 

1 

2 

Schools of Art. 

4 

128 

120 

in 

3 

17 

18 

18 1 

8 

149 

Engincormg and Surveying 








i 



Sohooh. 

13 

1,560 

402 

375 




I 

13 

1,569 

Technical and Industrial 






i 



Schools. 

10 

106 

101 

95 





10 

106 

Commercial Schools. 

6 

170 

173 

125 





0 

176 

Other Schools. 

36 

2,030 

846 

762 


19 

20 

s 

42 

2,(^8 

Totai. 

38« 

36,260 

33,368 

29,803 

16 

1,038 

1,099 

957 ! 

409 

38,118* 

Totai, or Cou.ioits and Soboou 




1 


• 

OF I'^BLTO iNSTaUOTIOHS, 



Pbivatb Institutions. 

• 





Other Schools not conforming to Departmental Standards— 





. 

Tor Boys 

For Girls 

. 

. . 

• 

• • 

. 

; ; 

” 2 

i’47 








ToTiJ. 

* 2 

• *47 

, 





•• 

^ GRAND T^TAL . 

411 

38,166 











60 




iVum&er of European CoUegee, Schodsy and SchdtafB in the emrol Efotnmeei 


• 

• 

• • 

NoHBIB or SOBOLAB8 OH THX 
31 st or Maboh LiABXiHa. 

Number 
of giris in 
wys’ 
schools. 

Nnmlwt 

Class or Imstitcttons. 

• 

% 

'English. 

A Classical 
Language. 

A Verna¬ 
cular 
Language. 

of boys in 

schools. 

1 

18 

17 

18 

19 

20 

• 

UNIVKRSITy Kduoation. 






# ArU VoUegtJt. 






English. 

23 

17 




Colleges for ProffSAioml Training. 

Teaching .. 

54 

24 

18 


<* 

Total 

77 

41 

18 



ScmoOL KdOOATION. OByKRAt. 






Secondary SchooU. 

For Boys— 






High SchooU. 

9,652 

3,791 

0,.385 

748 


Miadia Schools, English. 

6,921 

812 

2,187 

1,718 


For OirU— 




High Schools. 

9,854 

3,301 

1,270 


1,693 

Middle Schools, English. 

6,366 

755 

1,011 


1,488 

* Total 

31,763 

8,369 

9,863 

2,466 

3,181 ] 

Primary Schools. 






For Boys. 

2.415 

168 

370 

892 


For QirU . . . . s. 

1,740 

130 

54 


699 

• Total 

4,166 

298 

424 

892 

^ 690 

School Eduoatios, Sproia!.. 

Training Schools for Mistresses. 

66 

1 




^hooUofArt . . • . 






Engineering and Surveying Schools . ..... 

149 





Technical and Industrial Schools . 

1,428 



3 


Commercial Schools . 

70 



K 

Other Schools . . •. 

176 

6 

• • 


2 

Total 

, 1,889 

6 

•• 

3 

3 1 

Total or Gollvgbs and Soboous or Public iMsntuoTioir. 

37,884 

8,704 

10,295 

3.361 

3,783 

Privath Ijcstitotionr. 

c 

Other Sohoois not conforming to Departmental Standards— 

c 

For Boys . 





• 

For Girh . • . . . ' . 

< 

47 


•• 

•• 

17 

Total 

« 

47 


■■ 

.. 

17 































^ A’idkii India for the official year 1914-lS—eontd. 


OLASamCAnOM of scholars on the 318T MARCH ACCORDING TO RACE 

OR CREED. 



1 Indian 
Chrutiaiu. 

Hivdds. 

1 

Bnddhista. 


1 

f 

L • 

1 • Class or IssTiTUtioNS. 

1 

SunwMDt 
aod Anglo 

Brahma Qt. 

Non* 

Brahmani. 

24 

Muhamma 

da.nfL 

25 

Paraia. 

i 

Othera 

a 

28 

21 

22 

2 

23 

20 

i 

1 

21 

. '64 



•• 

• Univsrsity Kodoation. 

Arts Colleges. 

Engluih. 4 

CoUeges for Professional Training. 
Toaohiiig. 

7S 

2 


., 1 ,. 




Total. 









SoirooL Education, Genbsal. 









Secondary Schools. 









For Bovs— 

8.89e 

156 

67 

84 

104 

79 

133 

126 

High Sohoola. 

fi,S71 

97 

47 

7 

32 

38 

26 

155 

Middle Schools, Engliab. 









For OirU— 

8,»17 

257 

124 

38 

38 

88 

120 

274 

High Schools. 

6.027 

81 

70 

11 

23 

20 

81 

43 

Middle Schools, English. 

29,411 

591 

298 

138 

197 

225 

360 

698 

Total. ^ 









Privtary Schools. 

2,300 

52 

11 

., 

0 

1 

33 

12 

For Boys. 

1,601 

w 

14 

1 

2 

3 

40 

4 

For Girls. 

3,961 

67 

25 

1 

8 

* 

73 

16 

Total. 

a 









School Edugatiok, Special. 

66 








Training Schools (or Miatroases. 

2 








Schools of Art. 

146 

. . 


3 





EngineoAng*and Surveying Schools. 

1,492 

29 

10 

19 



1 

18 

Technical and Industrial Schools. 

103 






2 

1 

Commercial Schools. * 

160 

10 

3 



.. I 

1 

3 

1 

Other Schools. 

1,968 

39 

13 

22 


•• 1 

6 

20 

Total. 

35,416 

699 

336 

161 

205 

229 j 

439 

634 

Total op Colleoks ahd Soboolb or 


















I^ivat* Institutions. 









Other Schools not conforming to Be- 









i^sHmcntal Standards— 






, 



For Boys. » 

46 


•• 



• 

1 


For Girl., 

46 





•• 1 

1 


Total. 

35,461 

609 

336 

162 

206 

229 1 

, 440 

634 

* 

aBAND TOTAL. 


lo KMlrM •ta4«nU have aot bfen diatingvtabed betwern Bnhnuiu and noD-Brahroaiui. They )iav« bouoe beAi ihown iiodrr BnhauUM. 

• • H 2 








OBJlOTt Of EXflVIMTOU. 


VmmiuTr Edocation. 
Arts CotUffM. 


ColUfft* for Profational Trainini;. 


Jaw 

MedldDe 

Bngliieeriiig 

Teeing 

Agriooltura 

VotflrluAry 

CoDmeraut 


BCHOOX. EDOOATIOlf, (IBNKRAL. 
fiecondary SehooU. 


ForBoy»—■ 

Ul^ Schools . 

Mkldl. school. 

ForOiris— 

Schools . . . 

MMdJo Sotioota ) 


Expenditure {in rupees) on Public Instruction in the several Promsees 


FUBUO 


unmi Prouo 


MMogod by OovertumnL I 


HevoDues. Funds. I Funds. 


Fees. 

Sabacrlp- 

Uons. 

EndowmeoU 
aiKi other 
sooresa. 

— 

ttna. 

6 

6 

7 

s 

Bs. 

2U. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

1 

''7,24,12S 

1,160 

20365 

380 

26,80.600 

£4,140 

2,86,406 

2,10,288 

81,762 

” 804 
8350 
12,180 


1,021 

2,806 

76,478 

6,278 

V0.66S 

“ 

£.78.080 

7.04,667 

8,06,088 

4,08,668 

1,86,980 

1,08,116 

40,441 

12.74,413 

1,160 

1,48,286 

62,06,460 


1.911 18,61,746 

1,78,820 
12.014 


160 66,871 

H.4H8 

68 1.864 


2,056 63,802 86.01,$67 

778 8,867 4,80,787 

100 .. 1.48,166 


628 22,827 8,16,061 

100 0 86.641 

678 I .. 40,620 


/yimory i^cAoohr. 


2,110 21,18,292 


129 21.633 

376 6.804 I 


4,864 I 84,682 46.74.061 


376 6,007 8.88,708 

1,684 1,260 4,26,716 


496 27,837 [ 


1,900 I 6,876 7,60.608 


SCBOOh EDBCAnON, SPBdAT,. 


Trsbfng Schools for Msst«r«- . 
Training Schools for MisircMes 
Soboota ol Art 

Law Schools .... 
Uedloal Schools 

Engineering and Surveying Schools 
Tedmical and Industrial Spools 
Agricultural SdMols 
CmiDfirolal Schools 
Befonnatory Schools 
Other Schools . 


BifiUingi . 

Fumthtrs and opparaha (Bf«oial grants only) . 


TofAL 

I 

4 

TOtAt |XfBin)imB Of PUBUO IffROOTION 


83,62,1781 

70,403 

14,067 

1184,966 

2,088 

j.. 

65.27,448 < 
4,29.601 

2,210 

600 

• • 

* 4.800 

860 

10,792 

50,6^,040 1 

2,819 


^ - 

4,800 

11,142 

1,62,86,089 i 

• 1 

76,664 

17,894 

86,00,808' 

£0,608 


1,076 - 14,688 1636,108 

11,606 £.76,478 

16,267 £36337 

.. •. 6,000 

.. 18,027 $.87,822 

362 { 2388 £.40,146 

600 ! 13,847 2,76;000 

.. .. 676 

• • ; 24 41,018 

! 7.464 8,61,716 

. • ; 23.781 2,66.426 


2,088 I 1,08,071 87,26,71$ 


11,14£ 40,484 60,18384 

so,e(n I a,u,tM v»,4s,»a6 


































' IV. 

of India for the official year 1914-15. 


nnimmom. 


XuisniCT 









Siatufitd 6|r ImoJ JHifttfii ontf Mvnicipai Boanit. 


OllJKCTB OV KxrkMlilTUHH, 

ProYlDeUI 

KoTonttM. 

Lonl 

Fondt. 

Muniripal 

FlIDd«. 

Fom. 

j Sabirrip* 
(iOOB. 

BiviowmimU 
1 aod oU)<^r 
ftourcca. 

1 Tttlll. 

1 

I 

ft 

10 

11 

12 

i " 

1 

16 


Ri, 

lU. 

Ba. 

lU. 

lU. 

{ lU. 

1 

Ra. 

• 

UNlVKRfilTY JinilCATIOV. 

M&7 

% 

‘M52 

18,481 

46.023 

82 

•; 

4,808 

07.809 

0.484 

ArU ColUffi, 

Knsllali. 

Oriuijtal. 


! 


884 


! 

:: 

884 

CtUlagat for Prole*non(U Tratnitig, 

Lhw. 

MtHlIciue. 

RntUiK'oring. 

'JeocliUiK. 

Aiiriculturo, 

Vvturiiiarv, 

CoitiiiiHrcuil. 

2,067 

0,462 

18,481 

47,339 


1 4,808 

74.7.37 

Tom. 






1 


ScuooL Education, (Jemkral. 

42,678 

42,688 

52,848 

1,42,66$ 

8,80.890 

1,16,009 

2,08,048 

86,108 

4.82.718 

4.00.223 

2,10.878 

8.952 

3,936 

i 

1 2,757 

6,809 
2,002 

6.90.890 

8,98.486 

11,90,215 

„ , Seoomary School*. 

I'urlloyi— • 

lligh 8c)iCK>la. 

Wnlaairar. j **WJIo Kchouls. 

** 809 

tr* 

*7.694 

*1,187 

26,421 

*' 201 

;; 

2 

*2,020 

33,278 

Kor Ulrta— * 

iiigli Srhoola. 

86,980 

10,88,068 

4,36,728 

11.90.080 

12,883 

11,630 

i 28,20,894 

• 

I'OTAr., 

• 








I'nmarjf School*. 

20,00,812 

8,00.610 

07,80,6.88 

6.84,870 

18,03.246 

3,76,887 

9.01,099 

6,080 

80,690 
■ 1,660 

48,228 

12,840 

1 1,20.69.012 
! 11,31.259 

For Boj-a. 

For CiirU, 

81,00,822 

73,24,414 

17,08.032 

9,07,170 

32,160 

61,074 

1,32,00,271 

TotaIu * 

14,260 

1,84ft 

18,402 

** 840 

*8,186 

A. 

2,60,707 

400 

‘08,181 

' ‘l,737 

8,012 

3,110 

29,070 

‘ 1,139 
’ 1,894 

■ 5,470 
" 664 
“ 249 

.. 

“ 173 

:: i 

97 1 

68 

*10,102 

2,68,093 

6,434 

1,■3*7,648 
’ *2.652 

“ 7,112 

Scuoob F.dooation, Special. 

Training Schoola for .Xtaatnra. ^ 

Tr«lnttig Snhoola fur Miatrnaaea. 

Sohoola of ArtH. 

Law 8choola. 

Medical Scliooia. 

KouUK'orlng and Surveying Hclioola, 

Tcainical an<l ludusLrlai Schoola. 

Agricultural School*. 

Couiiiiercukl Schoola. 

Kcturniatory School*. 

OUicr^ Hcll^la. 

88,651 

8,21,164 

38,281 

0,883 

270 ! 

'w 0,260 

4,20.830 

4 

T 0 TAT 4 , • 

a 

8,84,ftA4 
8.08,809 

20,87,901 

2,47,660 

7,72,823 

27.926 

£.166 

821 

04,310 

732 

*11,428 

806 

40,73,591 

4,80,80ft 

BuUdingt. 

FumUur* and Apparatm f/pcclal graota only). • 

4,88,888 

82,86,467 

8,00,74ft 

* !,988 

06,042 

11,828 

46,64,400 

♦ 

■i'OTil. * 

80,78.848 

1,19,71,m 

>o,t7,iai 

2^68,067 

1,10,860 

1,06,486 

2,10,71,141 

Total BxneirDim]i oh Pobuo iHPTRVcnoi, 

.. • 

• • 











- * 

EvpendUwe {in mpeet) on PubUc Inttrvction in the temal Pnmeu 


rvNtotm- 


Owicn o» BxnxDitirur 


0itait4l 


Lmt 

IMidM 

Biyitnoorlni 

TsAdilDg 

Agrlettltar* 

Vetfftnanr 

Cknniiier«U 


UiriTXMlTT BfiUOATIOir. 
Art$ CoOtffM. 

CoUsffu for Pfoimional TrainUtg. 


80 H 001 . Xdvoation, oiinuLu,. 
Sreortdary Seho^, 


ForBoyt— 

High Sdiools . 

MIddto 8<!hooU 

_ . (VemAoulAr 

Fot01rl»~- 

fiigb Boboob . 
>Wdl.Sch«,U 


ForBoyt 

ForOlru 


Primary Seh^t. 


^ . ScBooii BDbOAnoK, srcoiAL. 

gaining BobooU for Miwton 
TnOaingSchooteforMbtrMMt , 

Bofaoob of Atto 
LowBcfaooU 
MocUoftl 8cibo(^ 

tatnaortog and Surveying Schoob 
ffeotudoal and Indnatrlal Sehoob 
AgrieuHural S<«oob 
Commerolal Soboob . 

Bafomatory SohooU 
Other Bohoola 


/hMUingr. 

FHfii4f«r» OMd Aj» 2 )origui <tpeciai granb only) 


tJntveritty .... 

DtreeUott 

Tw^wwtlon 

B obo la reb l^^ha^to*— 

MadloScSegM 

Other ProfMttonal OoUegea 

Beecndarr Scboob . < 

FrtBarTMboob 

Medkiaf Sehoob 

TeehBfcal and ladutrial Soboob 
Otber Speolal Soboob 
MbotUaoeoua 


Total 

Total 


Total 

totainxnMj>m*M oi Pobuo lamurao* . 


vmtk tmm 


AIM h O im na u rn tr >» local 



Provinoial 

Reveouee. 

Local Fonda. 

... 

Uuttldpal 

Fima. 

Fm. 

SuliMrlpUaiii. 


16 

.L,» 

18 

19 

80 


Kt. 

He. 

Be. 

Be. 

' Be. 


1 0,86.602 

! 84,846 

17,00(1 

368 

21,266 

360 

14,96,14C 
1,261 

86.266 

6326 


1 4,000 

1 



9,866 

.. 


“ 16,760 



8,072 

• • # 


7.41.107 

j 18,288 

1 21,005 

{ 15,10,8a) 

ss,ow 


17.60,616 

7,62,736 

1,74,660 

18,378 

2,13,740 

2,16,840 

1,00.293 

1,40,106 

78,814 

60,46,030 

18.61.681 

1,62,878 

4.10.918 

8.28318 

80,408 


6.26,030 

8,60,136 

67.368 

2,860 

18,640 

21,680 

84.446 

89.768 

6.26.476 

2,16,062 

16,116 

1,07,442 

1,17,669 

62.612 


37,80,643 

4,68,466 

5,i3,m 

79,16,787 

10,62,662 


21.87,637 

6,27,830 

24,88.707 

8,00,280 

8,67,005 

1,84,060 

28,64,474 

1,44,697 

6,82.844 

2,48,489 


27,16,487 

2S,2a,M7 

4,02,064 

80,00,171 

7,76,788 


1,23,889 

1,26,067 

1,800 

36 

460 

166 

12.876 

1,818 

20.064 

27.941 


20,000 

4,062 

2,80,830 

200 

960 

16,067 

2,700 

160 

86,280 

’* 2,877 
8,640 
80,900 

6,612 

904 

48,827 


14,449 



14.941 

4,080 


1.77,080 

i.87,108 

40,602 

‘i06,427 

‘i.84.8H 

1 

?,4«,0(!6 

(Oa.ssi 1 

79,191 

2.78,087 

2,41,689 

1 

i 

46,17.830 

6.76.776 

1,82.044 

1,03,260 

14,081 

4,008 

66.901 

86,062 

6,48.008 

88,881 


61,63,616 

i,8S,E18 1 

19,074 

01,968 

7,81,989 



1 





• 




t 


* 

.*! 






!, 


•• 





•• 1 




1,8(87,MS 

88,06,816 

ll,St,41S 1 

f 1,88,01.287 
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tAWUit IV—eoHtd. 


of BritiA IniM for ihe,o§eial yoot 19W15. 


nmiost. 

• 

XiJuMDaR. 




Ooraorfl or RzriKOiTtrvi. 

•ad ottMt 
ftonoM. 

3P0TAI. 

Fow. 

Sateoriptlotii. 

Rodowmenti 
•JOd othvr 
•OQroM. 

Total. 


tl 

22 

23 

24 

£5 

20 

1 

Bt. 


B4. 

Rt. 

R*. 

R4. 

^ UlOTIBnTT SDOOATTOK. 

6.04,MO 
18,071 

£8.81.518 

60.742 

6,08,230 

11,832 

1.84.066 

8,868 

7,00.087 

8,868 

Art* Coti*f**. 

Rngttah. 

OrieoUl. 

% !! 

18,856 

' 18.821 

71,800 

400 

10,745 

7,016 

088 

89.066 

1,088 

; [ 

CaUiy** for tit* Proftttional TroiniM, 

Law. 

H«dioin«. 

Eagitiperlng. 

TflAoiilng. 

AgrlRitltura. 

VetflrlnAry. 

Commercial. 

6,81,488 

20,76.032 

5,74,045 

22,577 

2.01.487 

7,00.000 

Total. 

11,05,740 

5,41,018 

18,601 

8,11.406 

1,78,888 

85.146 

85.71.170 

88,82,008 

6.80.706 

17.01.884 

10.17,888 

2,80,633 

26,61,084 

6,86,723 

14.239 

28.180 

662 

8 

2.07.541 

2,55,582 

8.404 

515 

3,200 

000 

3.76.600 

1,54.481 

8.267 

16,258 

16,074 

004 

82.46.116 

0.90.736 

30,090 

44,053 

20.736 

1,002 

School BoocATioir. GamuiAL. 
ffedondary Sehoolt. 

For Boya— 

High Schools. 

yJSlSttar.l 

For Girls— 

High Schools. 

V«Ur 

28.11,786 

1.60,52.724 

gz,«i.eo6 

4,76,282 

5.73,204 

43.41,132 

Total. 

15.01,066 

5.81.500 

08,82,228 

10,71.805 

4,48.428 

6,768 

1,07,300 

32.011 

2.00,826 

30,408 

7,05,653 

78,837 

Vrimary Seho^. 

For Boys. 

For Girls. 

10,82,566 

1,18,54,028 

4,5S.1«1 

1,30,011 

2,40,288 

8,44,300 

Total. 

65,851 

68,060 

11,814 

'23,706 

656 

1.00,428 

'16,346 

1,12,170 

2,00.005 

2.84,842 

14,887 

' '65,086 
11,162 
6,01.864 

' '40,818 

i'67.707 

854 

1,000 

850 

50,677 

1,805 

405 

' *86,642 

*66.301 

1,107 

3,001 

.. 

1,124 

' *59,018 

4.825 

0,853 

4,110 

'*0,415 

1.001 

84,015 

* 24,072 

' 83.278 

4,625 
11,874 
6,116 
85'• 
67,002 
2.300 
88,171 

' 02,438 

2.00,107 

School BDocAnoir, SriiorAL. 
TratnlnftBdiools for Masters. 

I'ralning SdiooU for Mistresses. 

8 d)ools of Art. 

Sdiools. 

Medical Schools. 

KogiocerinR aod Surveying Schools. 

Teciinical and Indtistriai Scho(2s. 

Agricultural Schools • 

Commercial Schools. 

Reformstory Schools. 

Other Schools. 

4,80,546 

20,84,840 

1,57.684 

65.000 

2,18,175 

4,41,459 

Total. 

17,06,068 

1.60454 

78,11,441 

0.68,325 

2,486 

8,178 

8,14,707 

82,862 

4,60.380 

1,03,379 

8.78,613 

1.46,300 

Jiuildinga. 

Fwnitur* and Apparaiut (spooial grants only}* 

io.^oir 

81,70,766 

10,714 

3,47,140 

5,60,750 

10.18,022 , 

Total. 


1 44,00,280 

10,51,400 

18,11,913 

74,44.012 

Total. 

• 


• 


.. • 

. :: 

Goiversity. 

Dlmi^. • 
lospeoflon. 

Sdiolarships hsid in— 

ArUCoUsgea. 

Medical Oollaaea. • 

Other ProteaAonal Collages. 

BeooQdary Schools. 

Frtmsry Schools. 

Medical Schools. • 

Tecbnloal and lodoatriid Scboola. 

(nherjBpeclai Seboois. 

HtsCMiaoeoua. 






Total. * 

74.18,102 

4,11,07400 

44,00,ml 10,01,400 

- —«-• - 

18,11.018 

4 

74.44,012 

•cma BxruMTimi o( Pnuo imuonoit. 








Expenditure {in rupeee) on PuUio Inetruetion «i the teveral Provinoei 


lOTAii KxraiisiTtnu 


Piovlaol»l 

fi«venuet. 


L»w 

Xtdlolne . 

Bnglaeflrlng 

Teeing . 

Agrtooltun 

Vetertauirr 

ConmercUl 


For Boy«— 
ni^ School! 


UWIVKBBITT EdOCATIOW. 
ArU Collfiie$, 


CoUfga for Pn>fetiwnal 7'rawiHg. 


Scnooi, Education, oknkiul. 

iSecoruJary SchooU. 


For QlrU— .... 
High Schools 

MMdl. Sd.001. . 


1,00^8,477 

91,07,447 

4,06,904 


Primary ScftooUi. 


Sonoot Educatk^n, ArKciAr., 


Traiolog Schools for Masters 
Gaining Schools for Mistrrssos . 
Spools of Aii .... 
Iaw Schools .... 
Radical fkhotrfs 

EofflDoarlDg and Surveying Schools 
Tsmnloal and lodu^al Schools . 
Agrlcuitoral Schools . 

Commercial Schools . 
Reformatory Schools , 

Other School! .... 


•BuUdinfii ....... 

Funtffurs and App 0 nUu$ (special grants only) 


University . . *, • 

Iltreotloo. 

inspection .... 
Robolarshlps held In— 

Arts Colleges 

Medical Colleges . . .* 

Other Profesuooal Colleges . 
Secondary Schools 
Frloul^ M^oois . 

IMlou Bdiools . .' 

Xedinloal and Industrial SdtooU 
Other Spedal Schools . 
Miscellaneous .... 


Totai 

ToTAi ExpxNhiTvn og ptmuo iMnucnoi^ 


1,06.21.096 

12,69,942 

1.18,76.037 

9.83,83,030 

7,45,910 

8,81,040 

46,20,806 

2,77,042 
60,340 ! 
71,102 
4.04,067 I 
75,874 > 
39,a»4 i 
80,623 I 
48,980 ! 
17,64,986 ' 


96,92,201 I 
1,68.01,290 f 


^1,10.648 
2,30,66,668 
11,08,078 


88,89,208 

8,17,082 

1,40,417 

66.07,428 

4,22,72,820 

c 

'M8.70,242 

48^X1 

{2.86,02.981 
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1 ABLB ly-OHKiU. 

(ft Britith India for th» offdal year 1914-15, 


warn 


Au oym loinoM. 


Print*. 

PnbUe. 

Grand Total 

81 

88 

88 

a*. 

Bs. 

R*. 

8.88.708 

80.648 

61,81,018 

81,878 

1,168 

1,00,284 

7.0S0 

12.681 

8,77,242 

% 8,732 

73 

7,94,667 

78,478 

,.,, 

8,06,082 

0,811 


4,28,428 


80,603 

1,66.030 


1,08,115 



40,441 

8,8?,S51 

74,978 

91,16,147 

80.87,284 

1,81,664 

! 

l.ei.16.032 1 

18,76,140 

22;S90 

61.67.051 i 

88,074 

685 

20.64.066 

4.88.668 

82,010 

20,61,638 

838,786 

27,001 

10,76,791 

88.678 

866 

3,24,083 

^48,11,802 

2,14,106 

2,77.89.711 

24,80.778 

8,60,778 

14,808 

2.30.61,164 

8.221 

86,07,616 

(a) 82,81,646 

18,180 

(5) 2,66,66,800 

1,05,878 

689 

21,69,111 

1,18,488 

1,086 

6,28,128 

81,707 


8,06,840 

46,763 

, . , . 

6,860 

1,987 

4,00.409 

6,461 


2.62.603 

8,57,768 


11,08,072 


.. 1. 

676 

46,248 


1,66,020 

7,464 


2,61,716 

4.12.086 

1,178 

18,30,441 

11,81,788 

4,790 

00,23,651 

87,68.848 

8,06,626 

8.90,880 

1,78,08,814 

67,446 

20,60,668 

80,78374 

4,67,834 

1,96,69,872 

1,87,86,871 

7,69,887 

0.00,67381 

8,88,867 

1,72,000 

28,66,846 

808 

• 


8,61,040 


47,28,649 

1,26,884 

26,180 

4,62,214 

10,887 

420 

■ 68,380 

11,216 

8,806 

99,478 

84,284 

12,874 

7,27,046 

8,884 

.... 

1,67.656 

14,406 

7,897 

61,433 


66 

78,485 

8,306 

80 

. 58379 

88,46,884 

44,218 

• 94,58,762 1 

14,77,466 

^71366 

1.01,12,611 1 

(*> 1,62,68,886 

10,40,898 

1031.70,492 •i 


ouicn o» RiftiKDimHi. 


EngUih. 

OrleQtol. 


Law. 

Medicine. 

UngineerinK. 

Toaoblng. 

Agriouitnra. 

Veteilaoiv. 

Commercial. 


Unnum tonoATioir. 

Jim CoOegt*. 


tor Ihi PnfuitionfU Training. 


Totai.. 


For Boy*— 

IJtgh SohooU, 


Boaooi edvoatiok, gbnkbai.. 
0 SMmdarp Uchoek. 


VeroiSuM. }»H<WloS<*ool«. 

ForQirto— 

lligh Sohoolfl. 

vSSiar. }MM11«aohool.. 


for Boy*. 
For Qirlt. 


Ff<m<irv Schooti. 


School rddcatioh, •fkoial. 


Training Schools for Mutora. 

'i'ruiiilng Schools for Mistresses. 

Schools of Art.. 

Jjiw Sctioula. 

Hodlcal Hehools. 

Rnslneerlug and Surveying Schools. 

Tocbnical and Jndnstrial Sdiools. 

Agrtcultiirnl School*. 

(>>nunvr(‘iHl Schools. 

IteformaUiry Schools. 

Other Schools. 

Total. 

Buildings. 

Fumitvn and Jpparaiui (special i^nta only). 
Total. 

Total. 


Arts iolleges. 

Modtoal College*. 

Other Profesdonai Coltegci. 
Sacoidary School*. 

Primary Schools. 

Modloai ShhoooU. 

Technical and Industrial Behooti. 
Other Special Schools. 


Total SxyKHhiTUii ox Pubuo ixmoonox. 


fa) Includes^.. 878 te faalttutloni nainUined by NaUvo State* it Bengal. 
(8) Inohides B*. fiof ItitBBMop* malntalnod by Native State* In Bengal. 
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Oman ot RxniiDmnti. 


aiWKRAL 

Expenditure (tn rupees) on PiMio IntbrueHon for Buropeoni 


raaua 

- VnxM PuBuc Vivionim. 

bn (h v t n mmt. 


Provltional 

&ereBiMt. 


SsdcvBMBta 

•adotbar 


VnmMFTt EDOCiTlOM. 
AH» CioUtgu. 


Colitgti far Praffrtional Training. 


School, RDcoATiON aMCRiL. 
JStconthry SohaoU. 


Huh Sohooli 
Mklijla School, Eoglteh 


For Glrli** 

HIgit SohooN . .. 

Middle SohooU, English .. 


Primary SrhooU. 


For Boys 
p For Qlni 


School Bduoatiohal, Sprcial. 

Tndnlng Bobool for Mssten .... 
Trsinlng Schools for MlatreMes .... 
Boglnerrlng snd Sarveytog Schoola 
Teoknloal liud InduslrUl Sohoolg 


Oomiaerok] Soho(^ 
Other SohooU . 


Total 

* Total Dibbct Kxpbhditcbb 


JMUthgi . 

FNmilttre and Apparalui (spo{^ graots only) . . . 


TOTAL BcnRonnru ok pcbuo TvmconoK 


72.G04 

67,478 

20,887 1 

1,60,860 

84,870 

81,600 

10,186 

- 86,611 

2,764 

7.803 

10,027 

1,10,144 1 

00,841 

40.028 

^68,007 



























w AtHvmil Provmu 0 / Briti$h India for the official year 190-15. 


awimttoxa. 







uism imaa Kutamm. 


JMti ty SgtmiMiil or ly hml or Mmbipal Bmit. 

Oajscis or BxpxHniTuui. 

ProvtBdikl 

DMrtot 

Bands. 

MonMpol 

Bopda. 

Beei. 

Sabtcrip* 

tlOBI. 

BodowoMat 
and otbor 
looroM. 

s 

tOTAL. 


• 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

• 1 

Bi. 

Bo. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Bf. 

Bn. 

B>. 









UniVIKNIT SODOlTtOy. 

« 

4yei7 



8.160 

064 

3.243 

11,604 

Afti QfXUou. 

Bn^Uab. 

SySSO 

.. 


2,822 


•• 

12,162 

CoU^ for Pmfmitmat Training. 

Toacfalog. 

}8,M7 

•• 

•• 

0.078 

064 

8,243 

43^1» 

Total. 








BOHOOL BiXJOATIOM. aiHUAL. 

8.01370 

8,00,488 


1,560 

8,822 

4,05.564 

1.49,086 

08,036 

68,070 

3,10.466 

1,85,268 

12.87.504 

0,70,770 

Stoomlary SckooU. 

Vot Boya— 

Hlffh achools. 
lUadlc Bdioola, UogU^^. 

430.008 

8,88,189 

’* 800 

1,421 

11,110 

4.87.680 

1.08.022 

43,202 

40,987 

1,83,231 

1,11,670 

11,72.261 

5.04,784 

For Qlfla^ 

Uigti Sohoob. 

Middle Solioola, ISngUaii. 

14,00.281 

800 

£2,489 

11.61,460 

2,10,325 

7,00,614 

30,35,800 

Total. 

07388 

44,850 

*. 

8,208 

601 

80,901 

87.648 


83.748 

21,224 

1.84.040 

1,08,368 

IPrimary So^ooU, 

For Boya. 

For QlrU 

1,01,w 

•• 

9.708 

68,604 

18,808 

64,972 

2,80.404 

Total. 

/ 







BOBOOL EOOOATION STKOIAL, 

680 

10.094 

1.088 

15370 

0.884 

18,887 

• 



“8339 

1,046 

8.004 

6,290 

5,881 

’ 1,080 
904 
2,488 
4.080 
1,147 

‘ 8,078 

' 3,181 
8,345 
0.280 

880 1 
20.647 
3,681 1 
80,078 1 
18.968 : 
20,591 

Training Bchoola for Maalors. 

Training Bohoola for MlatrtAMa. 

Bn^oorlag and Burvoylog Schoob. 

Xeobnioai and loduatriaJ ^oola. 

CoDiQiendal BduMa. 

Giber 8cbo^ 

M,esT 

•• 


3431a 

0,660 

20.8(kr 

1.09,786 

Total. * 

10,80,002 

800 

25,802 

19.40344 

!,88,l»7 1 

8,00,669 

40,06,204 

a 

Total biubot HxrMJ0iTQ&8. 

1130347 

130*407 


;; 

40309 

£4,268 

U4.998 1 

22302 1 

6,08.050 

47,007 

19,04,489 
«• 8,60,418 ^ 

BaUdingt, • 

Tumituro and Apparatui (apecUl granU Mly). 

1431.714 

•• 

<0 

M,5j» 


6,61.047 

21,64,907 

- 

lOTUi,’ , 

M3I310 

800 

85,202 

18.06,008 ' 

8.70.699 

14,20,000 

01.00,171 

Toiu Gzassimi o* rmuo Uantnnioy. 
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Expendititre (»» rupeen) on Public Instruction for Suropeam 


• 

FDBUO W8IITimOS»-««M«. 




CIPB PUTATl MAHAfllKXR. 


TOXAZ.. 

OBJBon or KJLrBKDiTcri^ 


Utmidtd. 



Fom. 

iubsoripUoBS. 

Bndonrme&ts 
and other 
■ourora. 

lOTU. 

ProvtMM 

iwenoM. 

1 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

VmrfKSlTY SODATIOR. 

He, 

Re. 

Ra. 

Bs. 

lU. 

Arlt CoiUget. 

.. 

9fl ! 

820 


«i« 

4,617 

• 

CcUoTM for ProfMtional Traininff. 

.. 

j 




83,018 

» 

Total 

DO j 

820 


416 

88,660 

BCHOOL BDOOATlOr, OlNIUUL. 






secondary School*. 

For Boyi— 

High Sohoob ... . 

Middle Sohoolfl, Kofdiih. 

ForOlrie— 

nigh .. 

Middle BobooU, BogUeh. 

no,»r>8 

I.SIO 

17.100 

108 

16,130 

260 

2,622 

202 

1,400 

2,052 

78,310 

1,808 

18,756 

2,220 

5,74,368 

8.60.465 

4,01,6U 

8,84,068 

Total 

70.448 

15,380 

8,260 

-1 

1,01,108 

16,70,865 

rrimory <ScAoob. 

for Boys .. 

for airls. 

207 i 
640 

8 

536 

2,040 

751 

2,880 

67,686 

44,259 

Total 

School Education, Spkoial. 

Training Scliools for Harters . .. 

Training HctaooU for Mtetronea. . •. 

EndneeriDg ud Surveying Sdioula .. 

Tertialoai and Industrial Schools . . .. 

OonnJMolal Bohools. 

Other Sobools. 

1.047 

8 

2,576 

8.681 

1,01,707 


•• 



660 

25,006 

7,848 

16370 

^2S4 

88,164 

Total 


•• 



84,272' 

• • 

Total Ouhot ExpaRoiruax 

80,091 

16,717 

8,842 

1,05,150 

17.04,064 

ButMfngi. 

Fimiituriand AppanUu* . 

76 

4,844 

i 8,608 

1,000 

28,800 

5,650 

82,884 

11.404 

14,29367 

1,62,058 

Total 

4,020 

4.608 

84,460 

48,878 

25,02.240 

InspeoUonl.. 



.. 


80388 

SehoUnhlps'beU la— 

Arts&Uegw. ' . . 

Medical OoUegee. 

Other Prafeeelooal .. 

SMO^arr Bohooli . . . . 

Primary BobooU . .. 

Medloal Sobooii. 

T^nloal and Indoatrtal SohooU. 

Mla»Uumn> ., 

1 

“ 



80,087 

• 024 

0317 

66311 

8308 

**1,888 

6,68380 

• lOTilj 


r 

•• 

•• 

834306 

Total Iroibbct Expuioituiji 

4,0S( 

) 4.601 

..V 

1 C84,4S( 

1 48.87i 


« 

Total BxpxjrDitou oh Pobuo iHvnucinoir 

» 

Sft.51 


1 43,SO 

i 1.40,021 

"T- 

i 4W120 
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U^Pf-Ar-COtKdi. 


HI (la aawrol Provinoa of Brituh India for the offwial year 1914-15 -oonold. 









UFXHDITtnU VSOM ' 





B 






<Jr&n*l Total 

Oiusoiu OB KXl’BNDlTUllH. 

fndi. 

Huato^ 

fonoL 

two. 

AlSi OTUI 

Frlrate. 

I BOOBOBS. 

FubUo. 


18 


20 

21 

22 

23 

1 

lU. 

lu. 

Aft. 

Xl8. 

Ba. 

Ra. 

^ UmrsaaiTT Bpuoitioh. 

.. 


8.240 

4,217 


12.080 

„ ,,, Ooa*gt$, 

EoglfaOi. 

•• 


2.822 



36,755 

-n .. CoU 00 es for ProfottUmal Training. 

Twclilog. ^ 


•• 

0.068 

4,217 


48,835 

TOTAI/. 







School Edccatioo. Ubnbbau 

SflO 

1,580 

8.823 

1.421 

11,116 

6,28,600 

1,51,161 

5.86,245 

1,10,653 

3,68,148 

2,41,842 

2,16,208 

1,32,426 

64,801 

1,778 

32,010 

22,123 

16,22,002 

0,72,578 

12,70,518 

6,17,031 

Secondary Schools, 

Kor Kov8 — 

HIkIi SuIiooIs. 

MiuUlo Schools, EiisUah. 

For Girls- 

ni((h Stdiools. 

Middle Soiioola, Kofillgh. 

SflO 

23,430 

13,27,789 

9,57,714 

1,10,802 

30,80,410 

Total. 


2,202 

501 

31,168 
‘ 28,383 

48.336 

27340 

663 

4,186 

1,34,707 

1,05,238 

„ Primarif Schools. 

For Boya. 

For Girls. 


2.763 

59,651 

71,185 

4,730 

2,40,036 

Total. '' 

School Koi cation, SI'Hoial. 

TralDing Hchools for MusUtrs. 

Tralaing Sriiools for Mlstroaics. 

KtHtiiiooring amt iiiirvoylug Sdioots. 

Tecdtnical and Jndimtrlal Soliools. 

Conmiorcl^ Bcliools. 

Otliur SobwU. 



8.830 
2,088 
8,604 
5,200 

6.831 

8,078 

901 

5.604 

7,426 

7,372 

“ 1,030 

01 

H80 

38,850 

10,235 

30,078 

18,058 

41,308 

•• 


26,666 

20,883 

1,007 

1,40,408 

Total, 

800 

20,202 

14,10,014 

10,62,490 

1,10,038 

44,18,007 

Total Dibkct Exi'BnixTVBH. 



40,876 

29,006 

6,20,444 

72,340 

2,107 

12,204 

20,02,213 

2,70,602 

Jluildings. 

FumUurs and Apparatus. 

■ 


4^.471 

6.92,703 

14,401 

28.08.006 

Total. 

,, 


,, 

,, 


30,283 

lafpootloo.^ 

• .. 

1,808 

1,380 

lik.470 

0,880 

" 1,880 

8,15,088 

«,o:io 

i,’l4,«07 

37*302 

024 

0,517 

74,833 

3,503 

' 1.832 
28,86,007 

ScIioUrBlilM held iQ~ 

Arts (^ogM. 

Hcd'cal Ooilogos. 

Uthor I*rofeaslonal Colleges. 

Bocuudary Siboola 

Primary lAJiools. 

ATediesl SolxHiis. 

Tnrhnlcal aod Industrial Sclioida. 

MbeoUanoous. 

.. 

1,803 

12,02,856 

8,23,863 

1,20,843 

80,43,861 

Total. 






jj, 


•• 

1,808 

18,62,327 

4* 

16^6,666 

1,35,244 

54,12.751' 

Total iNOtrxcr Bxfirciturb. 

MO 

80,606 

27,81,341' 

.j25,;»,I55 

2,51,882 

«‘ 08,31,468 

l^AL EXPINDITtrBB ON PtlSUO iNSliboTiON. 





m 


Cl<AU Of SOilOOLf. 


OOTfinunaoi 

IxmmlI Fund 
Monidpal 
Atdud . 
Vatldod 


8KCOKDABY BCHOOl^. 
Fox Boirs. 


‘ \ VomaouUr 
i FnfUdi 
' (Verntuulsr 
(Kogliidi 
*) Vemacular 
(EngUnh 

• cVeniftoulftf 

(KngUsh 
’ (Veroacular 


Siagei for mtrvoUon of pupUr prMio tehooh for 


man maa 

Kombor Oi OOKPUSM Alt PUftU W>0 UTl FAHID- 
Number of I nupUi on th« Biroirp fU LOWXX ftloOVDABT {JUmtJM} 

1 School. I rollB 00 9Ui Staox, BOT XiTIIOt fAIIlD fn lUXII* 
XftEuh. ouunox iKAifnASOV. 


Govenment 
Local Fnod 
Manldpal 
Aided . 
VaaMed 


(KogUili 
(Vomacuiar 


‘ (Vernacular 
j XuKllHh 
(Vemacular a. 
(EngUdi 
' (Vernacular . 


Total hxcaxuaxt Soxoou . 


s» 

4.718 

,, 

868 

669 

32 

8,220 

•• 



7 

639 




1 

86 




13 

1,687 



,, 

H27 

37,424 

2 

"8.661 

2,883 

172 

17,161 



,, 

20 

1,788 

2 

174 

178 

8 

151 


•• 


603 

66344 

4 

8.414 

8318 

6.980 

1,097,092 

177,681 

8,887 

181348 


Ooveroment 
Looal Fund 
XoBldpal 
AMad . 

' VoaUed ^ 


FaiMA&Y SCHOOLS, 

rfx Join. 


81,900 1350.177 

1349 210,810 

68,447 2,443.485 

13,314 847,888 


(a) 118,013 <8) 4388,019 


Oovenmioat 
Lo^Fund 
Municipal 
Aided . 
Vnaldad 


Fox UIXLB. * , 


TOfALeFXlMAXY BCBoSu 


(a) 181.712 (8) 8.447350 


OEAND TOTAL .• («) 188,892 (8) 8|648|48 T 177.681 *387 181348 


(a) Inehidif 0 Beboola maintained bf Native Btataa BangaL 

(8) iMlDdM 171 ptqpi in acbooli Mahrtaiiwd by NattvaitAtoa in BansaL 

t 









































fiwMw Ai BrkiA Inik iit$um4<ifihe offieM year 1914-16. 


' kaxBvt moB. 






ONonsTC lu imm wao xm rmn 
nvm tn^m Pbouxt 11119% mt 
siTB wt MuiD sxroiro m uvii 

•WOmST (HDPUI,) ttlfll. 

IMu SaooniiiT siAoi. 


Cum ot Sohoom. 

Boin. 

OMi. 

Totol. 

Boy,. 

Qirli. 

Total. 

1 ^ 

1 


T 

8 

0 

10 

ll"^ 

12 


1 








aSCONDAKV 8CHU0L8. 








Tot Bot*. 

U,M4 

1%SU 

40,74T 

l%8tt 

• 

1S%94« 

]0,M0 

94.948 

887 

88 

68 

80 

14 

10 

“1.211 

688 

188 

84,000 

1,658 

12,885 

40.761 

15,802 

1,858 

186.567 

11,278 

65,081 

887 

66,888 

1,628 

15,002 

40,747 

21,598 

1.358 

216,417 

10,765 

122,176 

88? 

44 

52 

81 

14 

10 

“1,888 

583 

206 

66,432 

1.675 

15.083 

40,761 

21.003 

1,868 

217,806 

11.838 

122.380 

887 

Kagllsb 
Verawmlar 
English 
; Vernsoular 
i Kngllsh 

1 Vomaoular 
\ KogUsh 
VoraaoQlar 
Kngllsh 
Veru4(iuiar 

} Ooveramont. 

1 lAOoal Fund. 

Muotolpai. 

Aided. 

' Unaided. 

81%818 

2,074 

821,202 

496,805 

2,327 

400,222 

Totil. 









Fo> onu. 


087 

109 

087 

109 


1,546 

109 

1,640 

109 

Bngiiih 

Vemaoul&r 

Govenunent. 

IM 

218 

18 

49 

4 

210 

7,620 

041 

400 

4 

40 

4 

219 

7,679 

1,160 

611 

4 

161 

21H 

14 

49 

4 

210 

10,201 

041 

678 

4 

40 

4 

219 

10,362 

1,160 

687 

4 

Kai^Wi ; 

Vernacular ' 
English 1 

Vernacular j 
Kngllsli \ 

Vernacnlar ) 
English 
Vernacular j 

lA>caJ Fund. 

Municipal 

Aided. 

Unaided. * 

880 

10,422 

10,811 

898 

13,836 

14,229 

Totai.. 


810,807 

12,406 

332,108 

407,288 

16.163 

618,461 

• 

Totai b^mdary scnoow. 








PKIKAEY SCHOOLS. 








« ItoR BOTA 

888 

1,678 

184 

8,480 

88 

1 

9 

141 

6 

287 

1,582 

184 

8,571 

88 

286 

1,578 

184 

8,480 

83 

1 

9 

141 

5 

237 

1,582 

184 

3,671 

88 

OoTornnient. 
Local Fund. 
Municipal. 
Aided. 
Unaided. 


8,460 

166 

5.612 

5.456 

166 

6,612 

Totai. 









KOI aiiu. 

• •• 

27 

786 

66 

87 

1,80? 

80 

786 

56 

87 

1,884 

80 

£7 

786 

66 

8T 

1,807 

80 

• 

786 

65 

37 

1,834 

60 

lovemmentl 
1/Ooal Fund. . 
tfuntoipai. 
Aided. 

Unaided. 

• 

27 

2,716 

8,742 

27 

2,715 

* 2,742 

IOTA],. 


6,408 

2,871 

%884 

6,488 

2,671 

* 8,SH 

• 

roTA6 Fbivart Scnooia 

826,000 

16,867 

• 

840,457 f 

• 602,771 

10,084 

4 

521,806 

DEAKD TOTAL. 









mmd,* 


Stages for mstruction of •papAs in jmilio sduob far gmuHit 






« 

UFPEB FBIKABT STAGE. 

ZiOwiB ntnuBT. 





* 

OOKPunm) UL Vmis who un 
' nans bitohi) nil lowu 
nuH.tr SMoi, mt Bin hot 
P isan BITOHII no uppu Phhut 

1 Siiai. 

oauptuiHa iu rums who un hot nmid nron 

(3^88 Of iiCHOOLS. 



Beadlog Printed Booki. 

1 Ko( BMdbig MBiail Boots. 






j Boy«- 

1 (MM. 

1 Total 

Bofi. 

1 OlrlB 

1 

Total 

1 Bogrs. 

GUI. 

IMd. 

1 

u 

14 

16 

16 

17 

16 

! “ 

10 

SI 

SBOOKDABT BOHOOLB. 











Bob Bon. 












QoTenme&t 

load Food 

Ximtotpal 

Aldfsd 

Uuhlod . 


[Eogliih 
[Vernacular 
(Eoglkh 

1 Vernacular 
/Engllib 

1 Vtfoacalar 
rRngliah 
t Vcmaouar 
(EDBllab 
t VemaotUor 



IS,584 
I.OdH 
0,055 
25.523 
5,000 
1,002 
02,424 
17,274 
52,041 
013 

60 

117 

38 

72 

14 

1 

i 1,223 

2.030 
00 

13,040 

1,785 

0,003 

26.605 

6,014 

1.002 

08,047 

10,013 

53,007 

018 

6,117 

8,841 

10.448 

42,016 

0,041 

3.660 

02,103 

46,838 

40,700 

1,634 

04 

686 

130 

429 

20 

1 

2,805 

16,817 

200 

1 

0,211 

3,927 

10,688 

43,044 

6,007 

8A07 

04.908 

02,066 

47,060 

1,686 

92 

786 

' 590 

9,840 
288 
960 
6,600 
4,827 
2,867 
000 

1 

8 

a 

848 

1 

282 

02 

40 

98 

788 

100 

u;i80 

830 

Ml 

8,788 

4,009 

8,918 

000 




Total 

220,044 

4.225 

225.100 

268.548 

21,168 

279,700 

20,800 

751 

80 51 
7. 


Fob Ooia 












Goverameot 

Local Fund 

Mtmlctpal 

Aided 

Unaided . 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Engllih 

Vernacular 

UngUsh 

Vernacular 

Koglleh 

Vernacular 

EngUah 

VeniaoulAr 

EngUsh 

Vcraooular 

< 


7 

2 

** 702 
038 
10 

674 

389 

80 

14 

450 

6,136 

2,101 

204 

8 

081 

SOI 

80 

14 

450 

0,838 

2,734 

280 

8 

133 

55 

,. 

3.420 

2.580 

21 

1,807 

1,980 

"498 

08 

034 

14.166 

8,893 

000 

70 

2,030 

2,036 

"498 

08 

034 

17,681 

11,482 

711 

70 

14 

!! 

"489 

26 

447 

696 

" 18 

" 66 
2,164 
1,760 
100 
09 

401 

695 

" 18 

“ 56 
2,048 
1,776 
110 
09 




Total ( . 

1,800 

10,125 

11,485 

0,224 

20,186 

35.400 

689 

5.182 

5,721 

Total Beookoart Sohoolr • 

‘ 222,304 

14,350 

230,054 

204,772 

60,343 

816,116 

20,839 

6,938 

8^772 

PEIHiEI BCHOOIA 













FOB Bora. 

c < 











OoTwnment 
Local Fond 
Xoniolpal 

Aided . 

Unaided . 





5,034 

102.840 

34.085 

00,013 

4,079 

80 

1,820 

144 

5,010 

80 

6,070 

194,676 

34,220 

90,629 

4.150 

10,010 

1,121,180 

124,000 

1,402,601 

181,626 

88? 

68,707 

4,786 

144,061 

10,232 

10,003 

1,170,887 

128,744 

1,007.252 

191,767 

7.328 

4,23,8&3 

43,849 

047.440 

184,980 

991 

50,180 

4,803 

87,087- 

10,864 

8,810 

400,088 

47,712 

786,188 

161,834 




ItWil 

320,060 

8,00: 

834,002 

2,906, 

210,222 


1,257,0^^ 

155,ol^ 

1,428,1$ 

Govornment 
Loeal Fond 
Monlo^ 
Aided. . 
UnaUed . 


m antu. 


•c 

1 

0 

14 

1,441 

7 

2,576 
4,637 
8,784 
10 003 
401 

2,670 
4.543 
^ 8.708 

12,184 
( 408 

388 

390 

170 

15,043 

472 

28,708 

58,447 

28,404 

107,677 

14,042 

29,180 

63.837 

9 28,680 

188.020 
16,414 

1 

48 

238 

186 

8,434 

078 

14,282 

27,895 

14,676 

131,908 

29,710 

14,280 
28.128 
14,700 
186,8» 
80,^ 




Total 

1,400 

22,080 

23,640 

17,800 

203,208 

810,037 

4.678 

218,216 

222.898 

total PB11UKT_60H00U . 

828,120 

' 80,082 

858,811 

2,022,762 

h2,490 

8.436,242' 

1,201,030 

884,408 

1,040,088 


_ 

ORAWD TOTAL . j 

660.488 

44,482 

504,&6& 

8,187,624^ 

UI,'^ 

8,760,867 

1,888,409 

890.880 

1.578,805 


I Zodiidfli I 


































Btiulii of Ae 'ptetanbed examinatioiu «a At iimifl 


I Ktnon or ixmraioif nupuro I 

gyiWWBW. 


KncB» or SsAxomi. 


Vima or Bximirinoifs. ‘ 


i.xn OouMii. 

Doctor of Bolenoe. 

MMter of Alt* ..... 
M **t o r of Science . 

Boobdor of Arts (Hooouni Pinal) . • , 

Baehdor of Art* (Honoun) iMlminary Sogllih 

laogoage. 

Baefador of Art*. 

Bachelor of Science. 

Pint B.A. 

Ptfrt B.S«. 

lotennedlaU Bxamlnatioo in Art* . 
Intermediate Examination in Science 
Pnvloua Examioatlon .... 


iMUtn- I Inatftn- j 

didSw ! n*SSl Aided Other 

OI.ia» “““• ‘I™- ; 

meal | i ment. 


S 21 38 055 1,112 

27 4 80 188 

27 , ,. ., 82 

47 .. .: 120 

2,820 ! 1.219 1.208 M 42 

200 180 16 714 

.. I .. 688 088 

6*480 8.429 *892 18*876 

492 : 670 27 1.427 


OiiiirraL Oolliqm. I 

Kaater of Oriental Learning . . ! 

Bachelor of Oriental Leamiog . 

Pint Arte, Qmotal Faeolty . 

Ronoort In Baitfkiit. 

Honouri in Arable . . .1 

Honour* In Penlan. 

Honour* in Garmukhl.> 

Honour* in Punjabi. 

High ProSoiency in Sanikrtt . 

ProflcicDcy in Amble .... 
High Proficiency in Pereian 
High Pruflelency in Panjabi • 

High l^ftcleooy in Hindi 

High I^^oienoy In Urdu . . . . ' 

Proficienoy in Saoekrit . . c . 

Proficiency in Arabic. 

Proficiency In Persian . 

Proficienoy in Hindi . . . i 

ProArieney in Urdu. 

ProflolenoT in Punjabi.; 

Additional Examination in Bngliiih ior (k lontal ' 
Title*. ! 


128 1,171 

1 18 

8 6 

14 17 

4 4 

8 8 

199 1,198 


iMtIttt- 

m«nt. 


112 189 

49 15 

62 24 

62 41 

848 1.186 

166 128 


1,861 • 2.897 


Ootuait roi P&oTBfisioMai, trainiho. 


Doctor ^ Law .... 
Master of Law .r* * r 

Honoor* In Law .... 
Bachelor of Law .... 

Pint LL. B. 

Pint Examination In Law 
Special Test Ezanil nation In Law 
Intermediate Examination in Law . 
Lioentlate Examination in Law 
Pnt Cutifieate Examination In Law 
Preliminary Examination in Law 


17 2,685 

1 447 

8 242 


876 4,285 
.. 447 
818 665 


M. S. 

M. D.• ^ 

M.B.(a).11 

Phutl Profeiaional Examination M. B.. E. SI 
Seoond Professional Examination for H.B.#fi.8. 
Ftnt Profeaslond BxaminaPon for M.B., B.8. 
Honoor* in Medicine .... 
Intennediate M.B., B.8. Examination 

L.M,S. (W. 

PiiBiM.B.(c) . • . 

Pint L.M.S. (d). 

AddlUonal Ten in Ohemisiry . . . 

Pzdlmlnary Sdentlflo M.B. . * 

l.S. So. 

PreUminary SoienUflo L.M.B. . . « 

Baobelor of Hygtooe .... 
Combined PieUiCnary Boientiflo imd Ph«t M.B. 
Special eerttfleata olas* exjunloatioii fmr lamAles 


SSiftSS! ***^"*- *»« •«<»J “•>' Id B.iwd. 








































AnK* dufii^ year 19J4-J5. 



















&Aoa OR OKIXD or rABSsD sokoubb. 


a 

ttOM. 



SOK^aaa 
and Aiigk 
ladlan^ 


1 ' Hmxn. 

1 



1 

i 

a 

a ^ 54TUKK or KXAlUaiTfOWB. 



* 104140 

1 OirbtUaa 



Uufaan 

madam 






Fdvate 

Statfaate. 

Tottf. 

Bnh' 

mans. 

Bob* 

Bimh> 

nuuu. 

. dhM. 

Puda 

{ Otben 

1 ^ 

1 













I Arts OoLLvaKs. 












! 

Doctor oS Sclflace. 

tt 

ft4ft 

’tu 

1 

80 

277 

864 

40 


2 

10 

■ s 

Uaater of Arte. 

1 

84 

100 


1 

2ft 

67 

4 





Maater of SoIeaM. 


,, 

76 

1 

ft 

60 

0 






Bipholor of Arte (Konoura Final). 


.. 

104 

8 

11 

82 

8 





: 

Baohoior of Arte(H(moun)PrtilltnIn4ryKngt{flti 













Uniruaae. 

B21 

467 

8,818 

17 

121 

1.666 

1.237 

261 


44 

49 

: 27 

Badielor Arte. 


6 

867 

1 

2 

117 

214 

IS 



8 

^ 7 

Bachelor of ftdenae. 


858 

868 

82 

242 

71 

6 




2 

First B.A. 

• • • 












First B.8c. 

‘•IS 

418 

6464 

6ft 

196 

2,Ml 

Ma4 

^0 


iu2 

74 

t 70 

Intermediate Bzamtnaiion In Arte. 

11 

880 

4 

6 

210 

617 

38 


8 

14 

30 

Intermediate Bxaminatton In Soionce. 

Prevlotis Bxamlnatloa. 

’ 












1 

OnnisTaL Oou^sors. 












1 

Mocter of Oriental Xaearaloft. 

,, 











.. 

Bachelor of Oriental Learning. 













First Ariii, Oriental Faculty. 

70 

4S 

249 



241 

8 






Hononni in Sanskrit. 


4 

10 





10 





Houoins in Arabic. 


87 

80 



1 

1 

28 





iluooms in PnisiaD. 

*474 

84 

28 





1 




27 

Honours in Qtirroukhl. 

Honours in Punjabi. 

69 

m 



676 

14 i 






High ProOotenoy in ftatudrrit. 

4 

1 

12 





12 





High ProOcienoy in Arabic. 

.« 

8 

Jj 





8 





High Proftoienoy In JPontan. 

.. 

11 

18 



1 

1 : 





11 

High Proftclency in Pwriabl. 

High I’n^doncy in Hindi. 


2 

2 



2 

.. i 






'M7 
! ft 

1 

1 





1 





High Profleienoy in Urdu. 

180 

6 

416 

26 



301 

.. 

25 ; 

"25 





Profloiency in &uu^krit. 

Proflclonoy in Arabic. 

1 

4 

4 


.. 

.. 


4 





^fioioncy In Banian. 

1 *] 

1 

<•2 

1 

<•2 



1 

.. 







fYoflcioncy in Hindi. 

IVoflclenoy in Urdu. 


8 

8 









2 

I*roflcluncy in Punjabi. 







1 






Additional Examination In English tm Oriental 
ntlAi. 













* 

OOUSOK8 rOE PEOrEBSIORAIi TEAIRlVa. 













Law. 







; 






Uoct^ of Tjiw. 

'441 

4 

4 



4 







Maator of l^i^ 

Hooourt> 

120 

^024 

1 

22 

7ft] 

1.020 

177 : 


2 

10 

11 

Bachelor of Law. 

"66 


100 


2 

167 

6 i 



IS 

2 

First LL.B. 

142 

332 

j;' 

18 

202 

io7 

6 ; 
•• i 


1 


1 

I 

First Examination In Taw. 

Special Test Examination in Law. 

Intermediate Examination in Law. 

Liuentiate Examination in Law. 

First Cartifloatc Examination In Law. 

FroUminary Examination la Law. 



* * 




1 

1 




j 



i 

j 

Mtdieitu. 





., 1 




1 



1 

i 

M.S. 




4 



2 


1 1 



11 

•• t 

M.D. 




61 

8 I 


25 

33 





Fl^ l^eulonal Kxamtnatioa for M.B.. B.S. 




84 

• • 1 


6 

21 

6 1 



• • 

2 r 




67 


1 

24 

10 

® ! 



16 ' 

8 . 

Sei^d l*rofeaaional BxamioaUoa for M.B.. B.9. 




100 

1 

2 

43 

26 




10 ! 

6 i 

FhrA i^rofeMional Examtnatioa fot M. B.. B.8. 









• • 



.. I 

i 

Hoomus in Medioltft. 




79 

3 

7 

61 


sj 



16 ! 

.. ' 

Intcrmnllato tf.B., BJB, Examlnatloa. 

"w 



118 

06 

8 

6 

22 

2 

66 

24 

I 

62 

.. •! 
..‘i 

*• 


21 

1 ! 

1 

Jj, IL 8. (6). 

iWM.B.(o). • 

FirstL.M.S.(4). * 

Addillonat Teat in Chemistry. 



48 



1 

28 , 

4 i 


2 

1 

13 1 




128 

3 

9 

81 

86 

4 ! 

a 

2 

! 

'■ 1 

Ihelitnlnary Bdentlfto M.B. 

L.8. Be. 




186 

2 

8 

*16 

74 

2 

20 

8 1 



sft 1 


P^minary ftoientlflo L.M J. - 
Baohoior of Hygiene. 

Combined Preumlnuy SdoatUk and First M.B. 
Special oertiftcate oUm examlMtkififorteiBalas. 




" 8 


•• 4 

-■ijc.. 


" i 



• • f 




M lUnl.SoooBd and Tint II.B.twl 
(A Sooood and Tint L. X. S. 

W Bandt ttot ort. 


IftBtMlniiT 



















HDUOATIC 
Retulu of the fruoribed owiAm^m 


»»TOli Of BXUOfinoM. , 


Coumi TOM FiofiMofu nuinxs—« hiM. 

Xnfifumltif. 

1C.O.B. 

I. Cl. £ 
f int L. a B. 

XstmlBAtloo in Aft dnwins 
Tint £xMaln*Uo& in Engineering 

Boorkee Cnltoge BxAmfauitknii->' 

Civil Eoflnw . • 

BJectrieu BngineeT 
Upper Babordbuite 
Lower SaboMlaete 

TeueMitf. 


Jgrteu/hut, 


LfA«.(0 o 
Beeood l^Ag. 
riiot L. Air, 


FiteriMfv. 

Cc m mfm M . 


OlrU 


Soaooui rot Obkikal fiovotnov. 

MetrloilaUon Bsuninettoo 
" B ** Blul Bxunlutlon 
Sooooll-tort . . . . {gjS 

High Sobool Ezamlnetlon for Euro* (Don 
peeiM. (Qlrii 

Behool SohoUnhip Bxamiii<itlon | 
BlemeiiUrT eerttlloeto Bzemloetloa . 

PuhUo Berriee eerilflcete Ezeislnetioii 
Ounbrfdge FreUmlnerp Bxamlnailoa 
Cambridge Benlor Sxai&lnetion 
OembrUge Junior Examlnetlos 
Kiddle School SxeminztloD * 

VemnooUr Final Examination 
tipper Frlmary Examination « 

Lower Primary BzamlnatloD . 


{Siii? 

{SSS 

& 

& 

Boye 

{§&S 


Bobools foi Bnmi. ixsnuonov. 


I oufbi< 


Tnfalag Sobool Examination for (Upper. 

M a et e r i. (Lower. 

Tratnlng Bobooi Examination for Hie- (Upper . 

Iie^. (Lower. 

Teaoben' Examination for atudenU oofbkU}. 

Trainhm School. * 

Bebooli of Art Examination 
Medical Examination . 

Examination In Enipneerlngi* . 

Examination In Bnrveyl^ . 

InduetrUl Bebool Examlnatton 
Oonmaelal Bebool Examination 
Agriottltural Bdmol Examination 
Ban^t TlUe Examination 
IMraaaa Central Exanlnatloo 
K i dre aea Maktab Examination 
Ungnage Teacbere' Oartiftoate Examination 
pepartmantal Bpeelal Ytmaeulat EzaminatlOb 


Bnim Qp umrofiDit fBxouro 
BXAJOmiB. 


Xaatttn* 

Uone 

under 

PnMto 


ii 

10 


Aided 

InatltQ* 


Other 

loetitn* Total 
tiona. 


1 

“ 8 

•• 

222 

477 

326 

12 

Q 

50 

8 

103 

'227 

“26 

3 

16 

8 

29 


2 

21 

" 1 


“ 8 



11 


i.iss 

100 

”76 


4 



7 


. 

6 

“ 2' 


9 


“ 1 

11 

2 

1 

16 


844 

2,075 

*858 

43 

249 

17 

121 

1 

9,748 

10,210 

1,645 

730 

891 

18 

11,494 

38,047 

2,240 

104 

793 

8,050 

86 

10 

1 

560 

46 

2 

15 

34 

8 

25 

89 

£ 

80 

1,198 


802 

842 

65 

10 


•. <* 

21 

3 

1 

8 

It: 

1' 

9 

11 

to 6 

’* 1 


'iA2 

4 

5 

1 



• A 

** 1 



1 



1 



77 1 

45« 



1,027 

70 

0 

356 

Id 

82 

24 


n 

1,328 

4 


g 

14 

19 

4,877 

809 

122 

21,008 

1,634 

46,790 

3.049 


52 

66 

1,237 

709 

10 


939 

10 

’* 1 
1 
1 
592 


XuMm 09 Xuawm. 




InetiUi* 


7 ! 


55 

144 


86 

54A ; 


6,656 

6? 

29 

2,859 

11 

18 


3 

9 

19,408 

235 

2.296 

97,316 

3,876 

78,361 

6.042 


1,547 

7,890 

308 

822 

49 

8,299 

762 


149 

127 

’* 11 
865 

6 

40 

2 

8 ,MS 


J Aldad 

1 IttsUtu* 
tiona 

other 

r — 

Private 

Bta* 

denta. 

Total. 

1 IsHIts- 
Unoenada 
,Pnl^ 








“41 

“ 16 





68 

16 


•• 


•• 

"m 

" 40 


.* 



144 

114 

• •• 

i ;; 



“sa 

" « 

*• 

“88 

1 



86 

86 


4 


612 

494 

IM 




87 

$6 




,, 

28 

9B 




., 

27 

24 


‘ioo 


,, 

57 

50 




288 

»i 

111 

0,280 

190 

7,350 

41 

‘•’il 

25,204 

828 

29 

8,589 

88 

18 

4,7« 

82 

6*.170 

M3 

86 

8,678 

1,672 

6,128 

97 



108 

11 

97 

187 


8 

218 

10 

112 

90 

2 

6 

106 

4 

68 

“60 



“eo 


’*80 

72 



72 


48 

508 

578 

l^dOO 

7.884 

2^628 

287 

64 

,. 

,, 

Wj 

58 

31 

.. 

,, 

81 


20 

68 

15 


78 


22 

46 

,, 


46 


90 

160 

28 


176 

S 

61 

90 


,, 

60 

1 

85 

82,235 

15,088 

2,480 

69,166 

13,886 

22,842 

1,940 

50 

154 

2,897 

2,418 

158 

1,382 

14 

22,284 

109 

L642 

11 

86,418 

98 

205,116 

10,876 

65,272 

60.761 

6,034 

248.890 

54 

12 

2.221 

4.975 

18,861 


848,121 

49,015 

1.98.078 

81,266 

198 


87,506 

4,108 

22,694 

170 

26 

889 

2,082 

1.812 

88 

646 

6 

527 

8.677 

. 6,280 

865 

K71 

12 

81 

682 

248 

221 

8U 

* 12 

16 

671 

228 

248 

1,440 

•• 

11 

1.500 

(•) 

21.875 

20 

MS 

7,921 

889 

641 

5,078 

• MTS 



y 

762 

688 

87 

24 


(,m 

874 

81 

442 

222 

2 

a}l.m 

108 

868 

2 

65 

22 

906 

77 


4,^ 

'6i6 

“61 

5^276 


ilisi 

IM 

4 

88 

5B0 

m 

IM 



*'l8 

"si 

/* 6 

n 




*467 

6pl04 

i,na 



(»} iMtate LW ud w rtsiltiita not as lor tfc, Bchoob o( AH and 1 
(W IwdodM l,»M^ SIS itsdnili sMMS tbo Mwoli of Art.oad ' 
i 17S »t«S«»o lest op far IfioMHiiBlBattoo In r ' 

) Ind^ 1«1 Itad^ lawid l«.tto mmliiaHon to r 
It^ld^ftr jnloaUn,tar ~ ' 

—Xal 












Mxm 0 & co^BD or vabbid bobouus 



T- --- 

1 HorBVi. 


Sl»t- 

iron* 

niu 

Mitfiaai* 

madaoe. 


2 I 79 10 I 

I !! *’i 8 ' 

I 6 28 1 

89 I 181 170 : 


IfAfOM or SXAlflHATIOIIB. 


OoujMu roR FRonenosit 

M.C.H. 

. . B. 0. K. 

. F!niL.aB. ■ 

. [ Kxiimin«tloii la Art drawhig.' 

. ; First RxamlaaUoo in BogiiiMiinf, 

B^keeOoUoge ExamlnaUQu - 
Civii En^aer. 

ElAotrioiu Rnglnoer. 

Upper Sttbon&ute. 

,. Lower SnboMiiuto. 

18 TMckUff. 


4 J-A8.W. 
8eoond L. Ag. 
First L.Ag. 


AgriMthirt, 


VtUrtnarv. 

OomamoCal. 


4n I 12,050 
165 
IS 

88 7,240 

.. 108 

8 125 

4 72 





.« 6 
8 87 

8 

Btt 8,018 



; 2 

10 

' 1 




555 

4.000 

2,260 

390 


14 

7 

85 

1 8 

• 14 




5 


2 

, ? 

1 

4 

2 

2 





2 


*■ 


•• 

•• 

“ 2 

1 

’* 1 

" 43 

M48 

lisoo 

1 457 


"«8 


.. 

“ 2 



“ 2 



8 








1 


1 


8 

V.808 

»ii78 





2 

20^47 

8,161 

8.076 

84 

155 

470 

8£ 

260 

♦0 

343 

40 

41 

5 

257 

664 

648 

8 


219 

4.804 

23.883 

67,630 

22,689 

22.621 

816 

1,651 

1.028 

823 

1,049 

807 

2.815 

409 

68 

11.447 

18,726 

84,828 

97,084 

1,01,625 

927 

2.209 

1,889 

1.089 

5,680 

1,4SS 

14,182 

1,012 

108 

-78 

854 

482 

201 

146 


0 

854 

1,935 

2,440 

1,076 

78 

2 

61 

198 

80 

107 

46 

16 

2 

7 

287 

84 

67 

12 

29 

' 1 

7 

8 

4 


It 

422 

1 

1 5' 

857 

4,568 

5,816 

928 

8 

578 

89 ' 

48 

231 

277 

'Al 


10 

16 

8 

80 

246 

86 

28 


10 

886 

68 

883 

*130 



4 

8 

26 

71 


1 


7 


iC041 

'«« 

*' 

• 





•• 

428 



* • # 


8 


8 




.. 

18 

14 

10 

1 1 


9 


1 

874 

1 

1.477 


'its! 

1 

**99 

" 4 


Hnnoou roft anrnu Bpooirrov. 

^**3 ! I MaWoulntJon Examlaattooi. 

,. I ** R ” Final BxwnlnaUoo, 

.. ’ I oS.' ISo^oolIllBiU. 

2 I i High School EzamtnaUon for BU‘ 
2 j Olrls i ropeaoi. 

Quito } 8t4voc4 Sdiolanhtp Bxamiutfoa. 
^ qS? } ®l®o»otary certiBoate ExamlEutka. 

28 gihUo Serrloe oextifioate Bxarainatlon. 

Qiriu } Frelimlnary Bxamlnation. 

'' ] QinibHdffs Senior BzamtnaUDn, 


iRliBiKiA BateBi «l wbontce 004 RvnaiML 
floi to m d |i A ttwifiM 4i^«448 flC vbintoi^RTiiaiMi. 

. riMbaiipf 


of whom are act avalbABe. 
of whom are not ainUlahle. 


OUu ) ^8to School BxamlnjUioa. 

VoraaoaUr Final Examination. 

I Upper Primary Examioatlon ' 
ouii } rrimary Examination. 

SoBooLS tos Sfrchap Isartvonos 

Upper) Training Sobool BxtaUnattei for 
Lower J Maaten. 

Upper ] Training School BxamioaUon for 
Lower i Htotnmea. 

Toa<4i«rs‘ Bxamlnation for cttuienti oolakte 
Tralniiu School 
. Schooli of Art KxamlaaUott. 

^UedM Bxarol,nation. • 

(ExamfaiattooOn Engineering 
t Examination In Snneyiog 
Induatrlal School BraminaHan 
Commercial School Bxaminttloa. » 
Agricixitunl Sahool Examination. 

SanricrftXlUe BxamiaaUon. - 
Martrama Oentral BxaminaUon. 

MMlreaea HaMab BxamliiaUoa. 
rAftgwagw Teachers' Oartiftoate ftou&lnatkio. 

' Pe oart iaB u tai Special Vamaaulae 























ouMM or wmapiimt. • 


gwr nw ti vaiitno*. 

*'■ AtU ColUfu, 


Cettlftttr Dsputmnu o/ OoUttn lot 
lyi r/ wt b iwl Tni<*<iir. 



aoWoL BDSoun*, <3niiuL 

_ _ g ii u i i O t r i Sckooli, 
fttaat*- 
Hlgk Scbooti 

. . . 


trtmArif Betmb. 

. Tofii 

' . " ■ 

tnaa. 











-k ' ; m*' ■ 


SMtt 

c (Huiin lom. 



«S,M7 M0(>M4 


































Pititf 


tt Mm OMtnl tmuum. 
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i OBJUPTB of EXPElTDITlmK. 


VjriWBnTT EDUOAHOIf. 
ArU CoUfgti, 


fsfefntiur. 

Jietum siotnnfftiedulnbiaiMo/£oealJBi>MdaHdMunia^S:^>iiiA^ir$oii 


BXMKDiiniui Of iroincmui B 0 j»w 
I II iiKimian muuoK n 


Nombcr of 
BchoUn oa 
the rolle on 
the 8Ut ol 
Uaroh. 

Avenge 
number on 
the 

monthly 

dsnngthe 

year. 

Average 

dally 

attendance. 

Proviodal 

Onati. 

ratal. 

Loaa 

Board*! 

Orai^ 




Be. 

Ba. 

Bf. 


OoOtffM or DepartmmU of CoUaiei for Profa- 
oiooal Training 

Low . 

IfedklM. 

ISnghiMriDg. 

TMChlOR. 

Agriouhure. 


527 2,667 18.481 


529 2,667 I 18,481 


BoaOOL £POOAT!OK, OENBIAI.. 
Soeondt^ Se^o^. 

rttHoyo— 

Blfih SehooU. 

: : : 

rorOirl*— 

Bigh SchooU. 

Mwm. School. : : : 

Total 

Priffwy Sehoolt. ^ 


Total 

HOBOOL Bdhoatiok, SrsouL. 
Soknis for SpeeUU InHrtuiion, 


Tmi&tai Sottoote for HmUtb 
. Trtlnlaf BchooU tat HiftreMM 
SefaootoofArt . . . . 

Low Miooli 

Bo^Bchooli . . . ; 

Xfigtneerlog ud Burveylas Sehooli 
Toolmkal and InduftrtAl bchooia . 
ComiDvrdal Bcbooli . 

AgrWuJtural SrhooiR . 

BofonoAtory arhoob . 

\Oth«t Bohoofai .... 


BoiVUngi 

fmttura and oppontoo 


Vxdventty . 
iBqwctlon . 

fAxteOoDegflt 


ICedlcftl CoUmr* 
Other Pr^eSoLd 
Beodcdary Bobo(di 
PrisiAry ochooli 


aS < PrisiAry Bchooli 
9 jS I IftdkaJ Behoote 
•S I TocimioiJ aiul Indsatiiid ochooto 

» [other Bpedal Bchooia 

Mbcelbneow .... 


Total 
OIUBD TOTAL 


202.610 I 101,015 1 

45.266 81.802 j 


S,9i).600 12,0 

07.193 3,6 



87.001 7,82.602 


8.160 1.95,110 

11,881 1,90.474 

6.787 8.547 


j 261 

20.806 {~ 4,02,882 


59,614 1.68,849 

16,788 6.718 

75,402 1,60,082 


2 

12 

12 

12 

800 

1,772 



1 ^ 

29 

26 

23 

1,849 

8,116 



11 

’ ‘l,Wl2 

’ 1,021 

««2 

‘ 7,028 

’l»,046 

"l.8O0 

" 888 

1 

25 

85 

C6 

.. 

849 

1,189 


084 

0 

'* 117 

■■ m 

89 

’ ‘£.961 

‘ ‘l.694 


!! 

i 21 

1,216 


1,022 

12,087 

86,067 

1,800 

1,662 


2,706 I 801,970 201,741 281.588 1 81^.88? 28.47.068 | 1,11.386 | "7,01,889 
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fiBLE Vn-«of«<3. 


PMie Imtrudion in British India for the offwid year 1W4-J5—contd.' 


09 POBUCIHSTKOOUON. [ ' 


nmnetta, Boun. 

In iNSTltOTIONS HANAOKS BY 


1 ToUl * 

1 Rxpnn<littiK » 

! of LoriU ^0 

1 MuolHfln OlUKOTS OV KXrBNDITUUB. 

Boanla rji ‘ 

; Pubii/ 
i Instruction. ] 

1 

! 1 

tkmi. 

BnOovDMiit 
wid all oCfaei 
•onroM. 

" ToUl. 

Qovcrom«Dt 

I Locol 
Boanifi. 

IMvato 
penona or 
Awtoclutlon. 

Total 
Monicipal 
Rti)eiiil{tnr( 
on Piiblio 
InatructloQ 

Bs. 

B8. 

4,808 

Ra. 

07,809 

Ra. 

Ba. 

Ua. 

21.265 

360 

Ita. 

34,736 

360 

' Ra. 

i 52.636 

1 7.ll»( 

Univkrsity IlDUoarioN. 

« AtU ('oUea«i. 

I'.btdisi). 

Oriental. 

9 

•% 


884 

“ 723 


: 

" 722 

1 

i ;; 

' ”2,(110 

, C(AUgf» or DeparimeniH of for Profu 

nonat Training. 

i I-UW. 

, M<'.<llclne. 

, KnKlnp«:rln>t. 

TeurhbiK. 

Aijrlculturi'. 


' 4,608 

68,253 

722 


31,605 

35,808 

02,442 

Totat,. 








1 

aciIOOL Edttcatios, Qbmrsal. 

' 2.038 

1.878 

4.307 

14 

4,61,041 

4,87,580 

63,730 

i,on 

6.274 

16,420 

34,701 

1.00,803 

1,40.444 

78.314 

3.08,803 

3,57,493 

1.64.417 

3,80,588 

7,14,493 

12,00,153 

Sf^ndary SfhooU, 

For Hoys— 
llitth Schools. 

ISI.n,l«r {«'.. 

;; 


* 2,026 
24,313 

150 

68 

*1,369 

21,580 
34.4 tr> 
30,7f.3 

21,730 

35,602 

05.232 

21,730 

87.961 

01.475 

• For 0 Iris—* 

1 JIIrIi ScIiuoIb. 

Aw'ular }MWH"Sch(H,l,. 

2,038 

5.594 

9,70,500 

2,119 

58,-7a 

6,14,429 

0,53,276 

25.06,400 

Totai.. 

S50 

401 

20.055 

12.486 

19,88,702 

4,89,929 

120 

370 

17,0,30 

3.58.021 

1.34,359 

17,51.380 

5,10,022 

1,09,79,081 

14.35,780 

Primary SehooU. 

For Bovs. 

Fi>r Olrls. 

060 

38,441 

24,28.731 

4.6 

I,10,5«(( 

4,92,280 

22,01,408 

1,24,15,7(11 

ToTA A 









> SonoOT, 15DOOATI08, SPECIAL. 


**4,216 

2,072 

4,063 

*41,977 

2,052 

■ ’ *4,865 

6.620 

3,340 

71 

' *1,820 
2,800 

1,240 

’ M24 

*‘ 450 

* 2,700 
1.50 
35,289 

*40.602 

0.538 

0,450 

460 

’ '2.700 
150 
04,430 
1.180 

*1,320 

45.296 

3.11.744 

15,768 

450 

* 6,2.38 
l.lOO 
1,63.021 
1.139 
570 
1.320 
2.84.141 

Mumln for Special imfruefiott. 

Training Schools for Masters 

Trstuiug Schools for Mistresses. 

Schools of A ct. 

Law SrheWs!^ 

Medical Schools. 

KniOneeiing and Siirveyine Schools, 

Techatcal and Industrial Hchoola. 
f'ommerclal Scliools. 

ARtlcultural BchooU. 

Reformatory Schools. 

Other Schools 


4,215 

56,621 

14,057 

2.264 

79,191 

1.31.479 

7,26,897 

Total. 

5,000 

62 

‘8,840 

8,14,640 

39,865 


87,876 
" 873 ! 

14.081 1 
4.993 1 

7,86.904 

32.919 

30,67,480 

8,84,604 

Buildings. 

Furulluro and appnratna. 

5.071 

8,840 

8,54.605 


38,247 

10,074 { 

8,10,8J3 

43,52,084 

Total. 

** • 

* • • 



... y 


*■ i 

a 

*1*3,262 
6,762 
201 
271 
22,507 
6,946 
• 877 

6,341 
576 
• 04,124 

1 

2,’02,275 

19,434 

2.888 

5.775 

?,08,729 

71,018 

6,677 

27,470 

5,108 

4,18.015 

I^Llvcratty. 

lUpAcilooi. 

* f Arts CoUeges. 

& Bledioai Coltages. 

4 0 Other Profeseioonl Colleges. 

J Secondary Schools. 

I’rimary 8cbo<^. 

^■a Medical Bcliools. 

Vi Technical and Indusial Sch»>lf, 

. L Other Speulal Schools. 

Miscelianoous. 


.. 




1 1,40,427 

9,67,379 

lOIAI. 

8.060 

51,898 


17,^ 

2.09,853 

11,26.670 , 

43,51,221 

$ 

2.10.80,463 

QRARB TOTAL. • 
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gbnebaIi 

Attmdatue and expenditure in iorteb 


e 

f 

f f 

Ncmbkb of 

KOKBBB or BOABDBIS WHO ABB STCDBHTS 

~ \ 

Hostols or 
Bnnnling 
Uiiuscs. 

Boarders. 

Arts 

Colleges. 

Colleges for 
Professional 
Training. 

Seoon^aty 

Bobools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

MlHiailC BY Qotbrbuint— ' 







Boys. 

636 

23,691 

2,837 

1,616 

9,299 

ele 

Girls. 

46 

1,687 

40 

106 

981 

*102 

MaBAOBD by IiOOAI. OB MONICITAI, 
Boibbs— 







Boys. 

891 

(6) 17,084 

129 

27 

16,009 

902 

Girls. 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

• • 

AIDBD by GoVBBBMKNT tiB BY LOOSI, OB 
Mcnioipal Boabds— 







Boys. 

< 

465 

(c) 23,649 

1,492 

89 

16,082 

4,666 

Girls. ' . 

240 

13,184 

66 

63 

8,782 

3,483 

Ukaidbd— '' ' 







Boys. 

1,125 

42,325 

7,026 

316 

24,604 

7,966 

Girls. 

217 

12,999 

110 

36 

6,082 

7,062 

Total— 







Boys . . . . j. 

3,117 

106,649 

11,484 

2,047 

64,894 

14,040 

• 

Girls. 

« 

603 

27,860 

206 

194 

14,796 

10,637 

GEAND total' 

t 

3,620 

134,399 

11,689 

•< 

■2,f>41 

78.789 

B 


i d) IsdulM Bt. 110 tom Vdtim Statw BaT«i»m Is tiu Banit«r Pwldaocr. 
») DctdDad to iw lot tin aninber o( bootiliin la luam ditoMn. 
rt SM SthoUia do, 10 * altoad lohoal la Hie Catted Ptodoeoe. 
d) laoladei Be, 1,000 Iram NeUte State KeTaaaet la tM Bomber PneMaaei. 
» laoladei De. t,lM from Bettn SUte Baraaom ia ttia Bombari^ntMaaer. 







*PAHLB Vm. . 

or hoarding iomi* for iht o^oial gear 1914-15. 
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Of 


Kxrntsmm ntoH 


! 

1 Total 
; oxpondi' 
j ture. 


t 

Speobl 

Schoolii 

Froyincial 

Reyenue*. 

Locator 

Municipal 

Fonda 

Sobaoiip- 
tiona and 
Endow- 
menta. 

Feea. 



Sa 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ra 

' Ra. 

(0) 

13,30,114 

MaSAQljp BY Govebnmbnt— 

9.224 

4,06,206 

864 

1,28,273 

7,96,661 

Boya. 

• 438 

1,27,644 


48,604 

49,194 

2,26,452 

Girls. 







MaNAOBD by LoOAI, OB Momoibal 
Boabds— 

1,062 

114 

1,02,929 

10,019 

70,006 

1,83,068 

Boya. 



•• 

•• 



Girls. 

961 

3,19,336 

33,781 

6,07,068 

8,47,365 

(d) 

17,09,649 

AmBD BY GOVEBJtUENT OB BY LOOAZ, OB 
Municipal Boabos— 

Boya 

811 

2,73,672 

11,196 

4,38,446 

7,20,702 

14,44,016 

OWa. 







Unaided— 

2,423 

746 

160 

7,24,918 

11,09,632 

18,96,444 

Boys. 

770 

•• 

•• 

4,36,099 

2,06,910 

6,42,009 

Girla 







Total— 

18,670 

• 

’ 7,26,401 

1,37,714 

13,70,276 

28,82,664 

51,18,173 

B6ys^ 

2,019 

4,01,316 

ii,m 

9,22,169 

• 

9,76^806 

• 

23,11.477 

Girls. 

15,689 

11,26,717 

1,48,910 

• 

> 

22,92,435 

38,69,470 


• 

GRANDkTOTAii. 





• 







In Schools fcr 
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general 

Number and qualification of teachers in the teveral 


Tuaohon of vcnm* 
oular. 


f 'I’raltiod . 
I'utralncij 


An^lo-V»rnaculor . 

'i'Util'llorH Ntl<i \ 

Tuactwn or clwu* 
leal lHii({uugc-*. 


r«MWcaslji3 a degree . 
I’osfjHHliig no tlegrco 


i 


Uotralnoil 


i TuTAI 


I'ottoaaing a dogccc] 

I ‘ 

roAACHsiog no (l^roo 


, I’OTAI, 

GRAND XOIAI UP AU. I'fiACliEUH . 


(a) In Primary Bohoolb. 


(1>) In Middu Schools. 


I s 
' 0 


4 

t.002 





1 

i 






i 

TS 


■s 

\ I 


1 



1 

1 

2 

i 

! ^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(3 

SI 



rt 



P 

15,030 

662 

1 0,353 

1 

021 

i 

1 414 

1 

4,160 

346 

3,388 

076 

1 20,274 

i 

1 

1,770 

1 

j 01371 

1 

11,230 

j 102 

i 

1,364 

284 

6,210 

1,634 

1 

1 

, 35.013 

2,041 

! 70,724 

11,851 

000 

6,604 

682 

8,600 

2,609 

1 









1 

1 

1 

1 13,138 

8,120 

8511 

451 

281 

330 

206 

1,338 

DO j 

15.401 

3,445 

25,235 

4,212 

290 

468 

602 

4,637 

2,046 1 

, 28,580 

0,505 

33,740 

4.003 

677 

788 

768 

6,076 

2,136 1 

j 

i 

1 

12 


60 

37 

06 

316 

i 

89 i 

1 38,580 

j 

0,505 

33,734 

4,663 

621 

761 

702 

5,650 

1 

2.047 1 

1 

' 28,580 

0,305 

33,740 

4,003 

677 

788 

708 

6,976 

2,136 1 

1 







— _ 


I 

1 


187 

1 

4 



400 



• • 

200 

2 

0 



867 

8 

i 

j 

I 


303 

3 

10 


•• 

707 

>1 



9 





88 

* 


*' 

i 

1 

384 

1 

1 

8 

* i 

10 



720 

s 


•• i 

soft 1 

3 1 

10 



767 

8 

04,602 

0,200 

104,803 j 

10,017 ^ 

1,163 

6.202 

1,400 

16,841 

4,748 
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*rABLE.IX, 

•provinets 0 / Briii$h India /or 1914-15. 


(<) Ui Hioh imboou. 

bn 

IH COLLXOB8. 


1 


I 

1 

f 

i 

I 

1 

1 

j 


1 

1 



481 

■ 

■ 

858 

881 




1 


88,124 

Tralooit 

> Teaciion o( verDAcutar. 

■ 


■ 

936 

918 




2 


100,221 

Uniraiuod 

). 

■ 

■ 

E 

1,794 

1,299 




3 


144,845 

XOTAI,. 



■ 












1,857 

109 

242 

3,083 

172 

78 

2 

16 

263 

80 

83,964 

Tralacd . 


1,861 

m 

3S4 

6,796 

4,853 

422 

1 

14 

736 

270 

72,163 

Uutrainod 















8.218 

822 

97« 

0.879 

6,025 

500 

8 

20 

089 

809 

106,217 

T0T4I. 

Angto-Voroncular Tcarli-'rs and 
Tcachcre of eJawtes! languarea. 

1.100 

70 

164 

2,801 

1.830 

450 

1 

28 

799 

284 

7,640 

Po'uioeahiy a degree 


^066 

£62 

42? 

7.078 

3,605 

50 

2 

6 

190 

26 

98,608 

PosaotsiDij DO dogroo . 


8,218 

328 

676 

0,879 

5,025 

■ 

3 

20 

089 

309 

106,217 

Total. 


38 



494 

46 




6 

3 

1,180 

Traiacd . 


30 



408 

23 




5 

2 

1,062 

Uatralacd 


77 


002 

63 




10 

6 

2,242 

TOTAL . 

■ 

13 



147 

8 




7 

4 

225 

FoMeulng a degroo 

t 

65 ' 



756 

00 




3’ 

1 

2.017 

PoMciftlog DO degree . 

V, 






• 





• 













* 



77 

- 


902 


•• 

• * 


10 

5 

2,242 

Total. 

• 

1,050 

869 

687 , 

12,676 

6,302 

_ L. 

500 

8 

29 

1,002 

814 

252,804 

OlAMO 'fOTAL or ALL TIAC6RB0. 

• « 


• Qgoglk for Hlgb flohooU dflteoUvo ia ^he Bombay Prwidenoy. 



la Schools foi IadUo«. Is Seboois for 



















LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


COLLEGES. 

Fergusson College Hostel, Poona (Two illustrations). 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

The London Mission High School, Coimbatore, Madras. 

, Dr. Khastagir’s High School for Cirls, Chittagong, Benga». 

Sree Bishudhyananda Saraswati Vidyalaya, Calcutta. 

Middle English School, Amarpur, Bengal. 

B.Z.M.S. High School for Girls, Calcutta. 

Government High ScJiool, Shahjahanpur, United Provinces. 

Meston High School, Ramnagar, United Provinces. 

Government High School, Dharmsala, Punjab. 

Government High School, Gujrat, Punjab. 

District Board Montgomery High School, Pasrur, Punjab. 

Government High School, Campbellpur, Punjab. 

Church Mission High School, Multan, Punjab. 

St. Paul’s High School, Raipur, Central Provinces. 

Mg. Po Hla’s School, Saingdi, Pegu District, Burma. 

Ma Thein Mya’s School, Pegu, Burma. 

King Edward Memorial Buddhist School, Nyaunglebin, Burma. 
Government Anglo-Vernacular School, Katha, Burma. 

R.C.M. Anglo-Vernacular School, Nyaunglebin, Burma. 

St. John’s High School, Ranchi, Bihar and Orisvsa (Two illustrations). 
Cotton Collegiate School Hostel, Gauhati, Assam. 

Government High School Hostfel, Shillong, Assam. 

High School Hostel, Jorhat, Assam. 

National High School, Peshawar, North-West Frontier Province. 

• * 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Municipal School, Barsi, District Sholapftr, Bombay. 

Central Primary Schdbl, Begum Serai, United Provinces. 

Board Lower Pjrimary School, Hatia, Ranchi Dikrict, Bi<har and Orissa. 
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f 

Sisu Vidyalaya Lower Primary School, Bally, Howrah District, 
Bengal. 

Government Vernacular Primary School, Pyinmana, Burma. 

Mauug Po Nyap’s School, Pegu, Burma. 

Jones Ganj Municipal Primary School, Jubbulpore, Central Provinces. 
District Council Primary School, I’ardee, District Nagpur, Central Provinces. 
Municipal Primary Schtool, Yeotmal, Central Provinces (Two illustrations). 
Islamia Primary School, Dera Ismail Khan, North-West Frontier Province. 
Parang Primary School, North-West Frontier Province. 

Dhamtaur 1‘rimary School, North-West Frontier Province. 

TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Kaliajuri Guru Training School, Comilla (Tippera), Bengal. 

Training School Hostel, Patna. 

Middle Vernacular Practising School, Patna. 

TECHNICAL. 

Engineering Laboratory, College of Engineering, Poona (Two illustrations). 

EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Bandra, Bombay (Four illustrations). 

Scottish High School, Agripada, Bombay. 

New Extension Lr, Martini^re, Calcutta. 

St. Joseph’s College Laboratory, Darjeeling. 

I.oretto Day School, Dharamtalla, Calcutta. 

Government European High School Hostel, Maymyo. 

Government £uroi)ean High S(^honl Laboratory, Maymyo. 


















































































GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOL, DHARMSALA, P>UNJAB. 












I'linfM. Ml i li, A hi-jif ., 'riMimn-«>ti C'lHi*!.’*'', l!oork' *‘. 


GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOL, CAMPBELLPUR, PUNJAB. 

















MG. PO HLA-S SCHOOL, SAINGDi, PEGU DISTRICT. 









MA THEIN MYA'S SCHOOL, PEGU, 
























ANGLO-VERNACULAR SCHOOL, NYAUNGLEBIN, BURMA, 














COTTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL HOSTEL, GAUHATI, ASSAM. 














I’noto.-MjTb. A Litho. Dept., Thomnion OulUve, Roorkee#* ^ • 

NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, PESHAWAR,' N. W. F. P. 












MUNICIPAL SCHOOL, BARSI, DISTRICT SHOLAPUR, BOMBAY, 



l‘Doto.-MfCh. 6i Litlio. Dept., Thomaaon ClolleRe, J^rklfe. 

* CENTRAL PRIMARY SCHOOL, BEGUM SERAI, UNITED PROVINCES. 
















Photo.-Mprhl. A Lilho. Pept-.l^iomaaon OoU^c. Rooryw. 

BANGA SlSU VIDYALAYA LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOL', BALLY, HOWRAH DISTRICT. 






GOVERNMENT VERNACULAR PRIMARY SCHOOL, PYINMANA, BURMA. 











MAUNG PO NYAN S SCHOOL, PEGU. 















i»* t 



pKoio.-M»-ch. 1 Miho. Ofpt., Thorriftsori Uoorkvc. ^ 

^ ISLAMIA PRIMARY SCHOOL, DERA ISMAIL KH'AN, N. W. F. P. 




















PARANG PRIMARY SCHOOL, NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 



DHAMTAUR PRIMARY SCHOOL, NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE! 

















HOSTEL, TRAINING SCHOOL, PATNA, 



I'hoto.-Mfoh, A Lltlio. Oojit.,'n»otini#on ColU’K«» Roorkee. 


MIDDLE VERNACULAR PRACTISING SCHOOL, PATNA. 






















ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, BANDRA. 





























J.OREXTO DAY SCHOOL, DHARAMTALLA, CALOUTTA. 






















hostel, government EUROPEAN 



high school, maymyo 







CUCnTA 

BtTPKBINTENBKKT OOVERVMBMT FSINllNO, OTPIA 
8j HASTiMos mapr 








